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THE DEATHS OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND GEORGE 
ELIOT. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Two souls diverse out of our human sight 

Pass, followed one with love and each with wonder: 

The stormy sophist with his mouth of thunder, 
Clothed with loud words and mantled with the might 
Of darkness and magnificence of night; 

And one whose eye could smite the night in sunder, 

Searching if light or no light were thereunder, 
And found in love of loving-kindness light. 
Duty divine, and Thought with eyes of fire 
Still following Righteousness with deep desire 

Shone sole and stern before her and above, 
Sure stars and sole to steer by; but more sweet 
Shone lower the loveliest lamp for earthly feet, 

The light of little children, and their love. 

— London Atheneum, April 30. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Rerorm Nrepep. — We are, to-day, to a certain 
extent, handicapped by the tradition of our ancestors, 
as to what is necessary. We find accordingly in our 
State course of study, and in the modifications of it 
in almost all our cities, some things that are, I will not 
say useless, but comparatively so; for the youthful mind 
cannot have grappled with and conquered anything 
without having gained strength and activity. As 
Carlyle says: “ All true work is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand-labor, there is something of 
divineness. Labor, broad as is the earth, has its sum- 
mit in heaven. Sweat of the brow and from that up to 
sweat of the heart which includes all Kepler’s discover- 
ies, all Newton’s meditations, all sciences, all spoken 
epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms, up to that agony 
of blood which all men have called divine.” Still if we 
agonize but for the agony without due aim, much of 
our sweat will be wasted, and much of our labor lost. 
In looking out our work, therefore, we should select 
that which will give us not only the disciplinary effect 
of work, and also something of the ornamental in result, 
but that which will also leave us the greatest amount 
of tangible practical results. — Hon. F. M. Campbell, 
State Supt. of Cal. 

Epvucation. —In a recent address before the Union 
League Club of New York, Judge Tourgée, the author 
of A Fool’s Errand, etc., maintained that it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to provide for the education 
of the people of the South. He denounced any other 
attempt to divide the South, except by education, as 

‘ckery of the Mahone plan; or, as he called it, “ Ma- 

nism.” He wanted national education, conducted in 
an unassuming ,and business-like way. Education 
would carry the flag of peace and power from the Gov- 
ernment into every log-cabin in the South. It hit at 


the root of State rights, “I believe,” he said, “ as I be- 
lieve my life, that the only way to gather the threads 
of a new existence is for the great, growing North to 


recognize its responsibility as co-plotter in the crime 
and a co-sharer in the spoils of slavery, and to put the 
profits it derived from this crime back into the South 
in spelling-books and readers.” 

OBSERVATION, THE GROUND-WORK OF EpvucaATION. 
— Observation is the underlying principle of the sys- 
tem, as it is at home from the earliest years, as it is 
later in the kindergarten, and in schools to which the 
theory of the kindergarten as applied on a larger scale. 
A teacher stands before her class and the primer-chart 
with a piece of crayon in her hand, and every new 
word on the chart is written on the blackboard. Every 
such word is developed for and by the child, until, 
heard and seen in all the relations and connections 
which his mind can grasp, it becomes fixed in his mem- 
ory, and these words are among those which are in- 
cluded in his slender vocabulary, or may be added to it, 
and which, being able to speak them, he may now 
learn to read. Not only does he see them written, but 
he writes them himself, and seeing them written cor- 
rectly, he spells them correctly. Thus to see is to read, 
and to write is to spell, and it will remain true for the 
rest of his school-life. He learns numbers and the re- 
lation of numbers at the same time by seeing them be- 
fore him on a table, and evolving from them their 
possible combinations. These combinations include 
what was once known as addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, taught separately when arithmetic 
was something to remember and not to see, but now 
and henceforth to be taught together, whether the child 
combine and separate five units or five hundred. And 
after a day of such work he goes home, thinking that 
he has been playing with blocks, and all work in school 
to him is play, and play is work. In such a school 
there is no idle hour, no waiting for the bell to ring, no 
learning and reciting by rote, no undue mental strain, 
but a constant activity in the direct line of the child’s 


mental capacity. His mind grows, as his body, un- 
known to himself, and this natural mental growth is 
the true education, not learning unknown names of 
things as foreign to him as the products of another 
planet.—H. S. Arthur Bent, Supt. Schools, Nashua, N. H. 


Tue PLAY oF THE KINDERGARTEN. — All the posi- 
tive result that can be expected from the kindergarten 
is play. Much of the success of the kindergarten is 
negative, and consists in preventing harm. Its positive 
success is so simple that it cannot be expected to at- 
tract more notice than, for instance, fresh air, pure 
water, or the merit of a physician by whose efforts a 
family is kept in good health. Thoughtful parents are 
sufficiently aware how detrimentally premature school- 
ing acts upon the sound development of the body and 
mind, how it destroys all the freshness and pleasure of 
learning, and how only too frequently it burdens a 
whole life with the most mischievous consequences. 
The healthier a child is, the more its life manifests 
itself in untiring activity. Play is the child’s natural 
earnest work; in play it develops best and most nat- 
urally all the powers of body and mind. A playing 
child is wholly a child, —a complete child; and inas- 
much as it finds its highest happiness and purest joy in 
the full gratification of the inner and outer demands of 
its nature, the demons of ill-humor and evil habits can 
not then harm it. “ Let no one think,” says Goethe, 
“that he can overcome the first impressions of his life.” 


And, in sooth, they are controlling for all subsequent 
periods. A joyful, happy childhood is like sunshine to 
the whole life and is of the greatest importance for the 
complete development of the child.—John Krauss. 


Co-eDUCATION.—To insure modesty, I would advise 
the education of the sexes together, for two boys will 
preserve twelve girls, two girls twelve boys innocent 
amid winks, jokes, and improprieties, merely by that 
instinctive sense which is the forerunner of natural 
modesty. But I will guarentee nothing in a school 
where girls are alone together, and still less where boys 
are.—Jean Paul, 


PERIODICAL REVIEWS DURING TERM TIME. 


BY J. 0. KNAUSS, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Were the human mind so constituted that every 
thing that transpires before it, could be remembered and 
indelibly fixed on the memory, a discussion on Period- 
ical Reviews would be deemed unnecessary ; but, alas ! 
such is not the case. 

A recitation is a review of what the’ pupil has had 
under preparation and consideration during the inter- 
val between the periods of recitation; hence every 
recitation is more or less of a review, and the two,— 
recitations and reviews,—are so closely linked together 
that nearly the same outline of topics may be followed 
in each. The factors engaged,—viz., the subject or 
branch reviewed, the pupil and the teacher,—are the 
same in each. In this however, only so much of 
the recitation is given as applies to review. 

That reviews are necessary, the following, selected 
from some of the writings of our leading educators, may 
prove : 


“ Frequent and thorough reviews are necessary.” 

“Whatever is learned, let it be made familiar by 
repetition until it is deeply and permanently fixed in 
the mind.” 

“If you would cultivate and strengthen the memory, 
exercise it.” 

“Tn the prosecution of study by any class of students 
frequent reviews are necessary, because the memory is 
very much aided by repetition and by association.” 

“No means are known whereby the faculties of the 
mind can be developed but by exercising them.” 

“The intellectual faculties grow only by exercising 
them.” 

“Memory is best cultivated by forcible, repeated, 
and related perceptions and ideas.” 

“There must be frequent repetition. An object or 
thought is reproducible easily, chen it has been made 
to occupy a large space in the mind. The power of re- 
production is limited by time, and the mind can only 
reproduce within certain limits in this respect. If, 
therefore, an object is to be reproduced, the faded im- 
pression must be renewed ; and the renewal of the im- 
pression strengthens its hold. It is thus that a fact 
may become indelibly imprinted on the memory. The 
value of repetition cannot be over-estimated but great 
care must be taken not to make it wearisome.” 


The object and uses of reviews may be briefly stated 
to be,— 

First: To thoroughly and permanently fix in the 
mind what has been learned. “ Reviews serve to fix in 
the mind what would otherwise be lost.” 

Second: To properly connect and associate the 
ideas obtained by studying a subject by parts or frag- 
ments. “Many things which were-but dimly seen the 
first time they were passed over, become perfectly clear 
to the mind when viewed afterward in connection with 
what follows them.” 

Third: To enable the pupil to make a practical 
application of the things learned. 

Fourth: To stimulate pupils to apply themselves 
more earnestly and thoughtfully to their studies. 


Fifth: Reviews serve to make up losses and defi- 


‘ciencies. 
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age and character of the pupils and the branches pur- 
sued. The success or failure of a review depends very 
largely on the thoroughness with which lessons are pre- 
pared for the daily recitations, and on the manner in 
which they are recited previous to the review. “The 
recitation is the most delicate part of the school - ma- 
chinery. All else is but preparation for it. A failure 
here is a failure everywhere.” 


THE KINDS OF REVIEWS. 

The following are the kinds of reviews considered in 
this paper: 1. A review of previous lesson at each re- 
citation. 2. Weekly reviews. 3. Monthly reviews. 
4. At the close of a subject or section. 5. Special 
reviews. 

Since the regular daily lessons can “only take up 
parts or fragments of a subject, it becomes necessary to 
have a short review of the previous lesson or lessons, in 
connection with the new lesson on the same subject. 
This will aid pupils to associate properly the facts of 
the new lessons with the preceding ones. These daily 
reviews give the teacher an excellent opportunity to 
impart additional information on the subject pursued. 
Reviewing previous lessons and imparting additional 
information, should, however, not be permitted to con- 
sume the time that properly belongs to the new lesson. 
In this review the teacher should notice the parts of 
previous lessons not properly understood by the pupils, 
and also direct attention to the more important parts of 
the lessons. 

Weekly reviews are necessary to call the attention 
of the pupils to the lessons passed over during the week. 
The teacher should keep, or cause to be kept, a record 
of the more difficult parts of the subjects pursued as 
they present themselves during the daily recitations, and 
also of the daily failures. The words misspelled in dic- 
tation, failures in comprehending the facts in history, 
or the principles in geography, grammar and arith- 
metic, should receive attention at these reviews. The 
reasons why failures occur should be taken into consid- 
eration. Some may miss lessons on account of absence 
from school. By proper encouragement on the part of 
the teacher, many lessons can be made up by the pupils, 
at least partially. Weekly reviews are assigned to the 
class for preparation and recitation, hence pupils are 
expected to make preparation accordingly. They are 
more extensive than daily reviews. 

Monthly reviews should partake more of a general 
character, and should lead pupils to acquire a more com- 
prehensive view and practical knowledge of the study 
pursued. They should be conducted mainly in the 
same manner as the weekly, only that they are still 
more extensive and are jntended to widen the sphere 
of the pupil’s attainments. These reviews may be 
conducted as a regular school exercise, or they may 
be held in the evening, when parents and friends of ed- 
ucation should be invited to attend. This gives the 
review more of a public character. 

At the close of a subject, a division or section of a 
book, the whole ought to be reviewed in one or more 
special recitations with a view of applying the princi- 
ples contained in the lessons to the practical business 
of life. If text-books are not properly divided into sub- 
jects, parts, or sections, the teacher ought to attend to 
this division early in the term. He ought to make it a 
special duty to finish each section before taking up the 
next. Text-books on spelling and reading admit of 
this division. We have adopted this plan with good 
results. 

Under Special reviews should be considered topics 
that are taught orally, independent of text-books ; such 
may be object-lessons, the elements of the natural 
sciences, music, drawing, composition, and letter-writ- 
ing, accounts, mottoes, and moral precepts. 

In all the foregoing reviews, excepting, perhaps, the 
daily, a record of the standing of each pupil should be 


In conducting reviews, regard must be had to the| recitations. They show whether the pupil has ideas or 


mere words. These records should be issued by the 
teacher in making out his monthly statements to par- 
ents and directors. 

METHODS OF CODUCTING REVIEWS. 

As previously stated, the age, character, and scholar- 
ship of pupils, and the branch pursued, must necessarily 
modify the method. But without going into detail, a 
few general methods will be presented. 

First: Perhaps the best test in reviewing is by ask- 
ing well-selected miscellaneous questions pertinent to 
the subject under consideration. In primary classes, 
the questions may be given in the phraseology of the 
text-book, but this should be discarded as soon as pu- 
pils comprehend questions stated in other words. It 
is a good plan to reverse questions, that is, to have 
questions and answers change places. In more ad- 
vanced classes the questions should not be those of the 
text-book. Many incidental questions should be asked 
with a view to test the understanding of the pupils and 
to awaken thought. In a review, leading questions 
should be avoided as well as those that require for an 
answer either “yes” or “no.” The questions should 
be as definite as possible, and should not imply any of 
the facts or principles that should be stated in the 
answer by the pupils. 

“One of the advantages of a recitation,” and conse- 
quently of a review, “consists in the accuracy, precis- 
ion, and clearness with which questions are answered.” 
Teachers should insist on exactness and promptness, 
and not receive as satisfactory, imperfect ‘or partial 
answers. Require intelligent answers such as give 
evidence that the pupil comprehends the subject. 

Second: Another method is to have the questions 
prepared and written on slips of paper, each slip con- 
taining one or more questions. These slips are handed 
out by the teacher or they may be drawn by the pu- 
pils, no one knowing what particular question he may 
receive. This has advantages over some of the other 
methods. It gives pupils time to reflect and arrange 
their answers. It relieves the teacher during the time 
of the review, of arranging and giving questions, hence 
he can give his whole attention to the answers. It has 
also the advantage of requiring previous special prepa- 
ration by the teacher. Occasionally slips of a similar 
character may be prepared by the pupils and handed to 
the teacher for distribution in the class. The disadvan- 
tages may be that theteacher can not accommodate him- 
self so well to the individual members of his class, and 
that it imposes additional labor on the teacher to prepare 
and write questions. 

Third ; Pupils may be required to abridge long ex- 
planations and answers into narrower compass. This 
can be used in connection with any of the methods. 
Forming and writing questions on a subject under 
consideration by the pupils, is a good exercise. 

Fourth ; Topical review. In all branches admitting 
of outlining, the topical plan of reviewing should be 
used in intermediate and advanced classes. In this 
method the teacher assigns a subject to the class and re- 
quires each member to form an outline. After the out- 
line is formed, each member recites a topic as it is 
named by the teacher. If a number of subjects have 
been passed over, and it is desired to review them all, 
they may be assigned to the pupils, each one outlin- 
ing a different subject. This seems to be the best 
method for an extensive review. } 

What has been said under methods, applies mostly 
to oral reviews. It is an excellent plan to have the 
several answers written by the pupils. Written answers 
bring other primary branches under review, such as 
spelling, penmanship, use of capital-letters, punctuation, 
and accuracy and conciseness in forms of expression. 
Criticism should be applied to all these departments. 
The written plan is particularly well adapted to topical 
reviews. The oral and written methods can frequently 


kept. These records are more reliable in showing the 
real attainments of pupils than those taken at the daily’ 


be combined to great advantage. 
In conducting any review-exercise the teacher should 


have made general and special preparation, so that he 
may “arrange the subject-matter of the lesson into 
proper questions, both as regards matter and form.” 
“ He should not trust to the inspiration of the moment 
or to his general knowlege of the subject he is en- 
gaged in reviewing, for the selection of matter for his 
questions, or for their expression in verbal forms.” 
The degree of difficulty of the questions must be regu- 
lated according to the advancement of the class under 
review. The teacher is not expected to recite the 
review himself, nor to repeat the answer of the pupil,— 
a very common fault. The answers of pupils should be 
full, expressed in full propositions, but as concisely as 
possible. 

A review should be a spirited exercise.. The teacher 
and pupils should be active. If the exercise is carried 
on in aslow, drowsy manner, the review amounts to 
very little, if to anything. 

Review-day. Friday is generally taken as weekly 
review-day, —a day to attend to “odds and ends.” I 
am not quite decided whether this is the best arrange- 
ment. I think a better plan would be to review some 
branches on other days. If all is left for Friday, the 
consequence is that too much work accumulates and 
cannot be attended to properly, for want of time. 

There is a class of instructors (?) if I may use the 
term, who do nothing else but review. These, however, 
forming the exception and not the rule, little need be 
said of them in this paper. They should be directed 
to study carefuly “the recitation ” as treated in many 
of our works on teaching. 

In conclusion, we would say to all teachers, if your 
desire and aim is to prepare your pupils for examina- 
tion, for business, or for the practical duties of life, re- 
view frequently and thoroughly,—review until all have 
mastered the whole subject. 


EVA GRAY; 
OR, 
A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


“? but true ; for truth is always stran 
fiction.” —Byron. 


When Mr. Richards and Miss Milton reached Chi- 
cago, they learned not only all that is familiar to our 
readers, but beyond that, that Mrs. Wyzeman (Carrie 
Loveland) was a cousin of Mother Damon, as was also 
Mr. Squires, and they were in the city to complete the 
settlement of the Wolfe estate, to which they were also 
heirs, and the reader can imagine their surprise at find- 
ing the famed heroine to be none other than their much- 
mourned friend, Eva. When Richards appreciated the 
circumstances, he saw that he certainly was not needed, 
and it might be embarrassing, since the lady was the 
wife of another, however unworthy, and therefore he 
carried out a long-cherished purpose of studying, for 
literary uses, mining life in the rough, visiting the 
wildest mining regions. 

The coming of Mrs. Wyzeman and Mr. Squires was 
a great event in Eva’s life, and the visit of Miss 
Milton revived all her early memories and friendships, 
and many were the hours they dwelt merrily upon early 
days; but there were two names never spoken by either 
of them,—Ned Richards and Alonzo Klipton. 

As her thirtieth birthday was to occur about a week 
prior to Miss Milton’s return, Eva invited her Eastern 
friends to pass a week with her, sending, through the 
courtesy of the railroad magnates, as reached ei. 8 
Squires, passes to such as she feared would else 
obliged to decline. On the eve of her birthday there 
were assembled several of the Earnestville teachers, 
Randolph, Riseman, Philip Rockwood, and even Rosa 
Knight and Delia Brown. Mr. Fairfield had made a 
careful inspection of the arrangements for caring for 
and instructing the children, and ceased not to affirm 
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that there was more scientific pedagogical philosophy 
and common-sense displayed in that work than he had 
ever seen elsewhere, to which Eva ardently replied, 
‘«‘ Karnestville has done more to make my work here a 
success than all other influences, if I accept my prepa- 
ration for general work at Elliot. 

Randolph said he thought the cream of all her success 
was the development of genial dispositions in the chil- 
dren, to which she artfully replied, “ Of course, since 
that reflects credit upon the Addison School.” Riseman 
remarked that the enthusiasm was equal to that in the 
Goodrich School. “Yes, and all a woman’s work,” 
laughed Eva. 

Delia Brown had been biding her time, and when the 
others had had their say, she said very innocently, 
“ Mr. Richards ought to be here to-night.” Eva, 
blushing, assayed to turn the subject, but Delia con- 
tinued, “ I suppose you know what a sensation he has 
created in literature ?” Eva having regained self-pos- 
session, remarked, laughingly, that she had had no time 
for literary revelry of late ; but Delia did not propose 
to stop until she had stung her more deeply, and added, 
“Of course you knew he dedicated his book to you, be- 
fore he knew you were married ?” Eva wanted to 
choke the little sinner, as did several others; but be- 
fore any one gained courage to check her, she had fin- 
ished her fiendish mission by saying, “ Aud I suppose 
you can tell us why he called it The Freckled Road- 
way. Eva was as pale as a ghost by this time, and 
Miss Milton assisted her to her room, which she did not 
leave again that evening, but unburdened her heart, 
telling how deeply she loved Ned, how she had supposed 
herself forgotten by him until Delia’s revelation, which 
she welcomed, though she despised her for the motive 
which prompted it. Then Miss Milton told her of the 
depth of Ned’s love, of his visit to Chicago, and de- 
parture West, and spoke ardently of his success, read- 
ing from The Freckled Roadway, which she had in her 
room, the dedication and introductory chapter, which 
were dearer to Eva than life itself. Then came a reac- 
tion, as she realized that her hasty marriage was a bar 
which made it wrong for her to acknowledge the true 
bent of her affection. Then she spoke freely of Klip- 
ton; of the death of her son, two years before, after 
which he had gone, she knew not, cared not whither. 
Miss Milton hinted at divorce, but Eva positively re- 
fused to hear to such athing. She said it was a just 
retribution for her folly, and she would bear her burden 
silently, uncomplainingly. 

Of course the evening was spoiled for all the com- 
pany, notwithstanding the gentlemen made a vigorous 
attempt to be sociable until Eva’s return. After an hour 
of suspense, a servant announced that a gentleman in 
waiting wished to see Miss Milton. As she could not 
be called, Mr. Squires repaired to apologise for her, and 
returned to say that Mr. Richards had called, and all 
insisted upon rushing to the reception-room and wel- 
coming him, while Squires called Miss Milton and told 
her the message Richards had given him. 

These were the facts: When he left the city, he went 
to the heart of the mining-regions, exchanged his suit 
for a miner’s outfit, and roughed it among the specu- 
lating herd that sought their fortunes in the mines. 
One night, as they were telling stories around the 
card-table, a good-for-nothing chap, — Jake Flashman, 
—told of a narrow escape from death he had eighteen 
months before, since which time he had never touched 
a glass of liquor. He was coming into camp on the 
the stage, driven by a fellow he used to know in New 
Hampshire, named Lon Klipton. One of the passen- 
gers was a sick man,—Captain Hawks,—whom the dri- 
ver, being two-thirds drunk, bantered about being cut 
out in a love matter, years ago, on Mount Kearsarge. 
Hawks, who was traveling in search of health, with 
his new wife, was almost frantic with excitement, and 
denied it all, when Flashman insisted that it was all 
true, and set it out in a most ludicrous light; at this 


Klipton took a fresh drink, and became almost deliri 


ous. Hawks demanded him to stop the team and let 
him out, at which the crazy driver cracked his whip 


lustily, and the horses leaped into a keen run; and be- 
fore any one could get the reins, the coach was capsized, 
and Klipton was instantly killed. After getting affa- 
davits from Flashman and the managers of the stage- 
line, Ned came back, and seeing by the papers that his 
old-time friends were with Eva, he ventured to call. 

After Miss Milton told Eva that Klipton had been 
eighteen months dead, and that Ned had discovered 
the fact, and was in the other room with her guests, 
she arranged for him to remain after the others left, 
when she would gladly meet him. 


Five years have passed, and near the cheap but neat 
tenement-houses built by Eva and Mother Damon, 
there stands an unpretentious double house, whose in- 
terior is the height of elegance and comfort. In the 
one side dwell Ned and Eva, whose life is one un- 
clouded, sunny day. Mr. Richards devotes himself to 
literature with keen relish, while Eva makes home ra- 
diant with love and joy, going each day, for two hours, 
among the homes of the city, to cheer women whose 
hearts are broken by the poverty and abuse insepar- 
ble from drunken husbands. In the other side dwell 
Mr. and Mrs, Squires, better known as Miss Milton. 
Mr. Squires has taken the business management of the 
Macroma Company, and his wife devotes her spare 


‘time to the superintendence of the educational inter- 


ests of the children of rum-cursed homes, with a 
view to making them early self-supporting. 


DRIFT AND DEPOSIT. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


One of the most curious features in southern farming, 
to a native of granite-bottomed New England, is the 
prodigious capacity of the soil for a “ wash-out.” Espe- 
cially in the valley of the Mississippi, and-in Texas, 
your farm literally is without foundations. A day’s rain 
resolves your plantation to a hopeless slough, sweeps 
away the entire surface of your hillside field, or opens 
an awful gully right under your chamber-window, as if 
a demon had been ploughing an abyss to engulf you 
while you were asleep. Hence, by the new comer, the 
whole science of farming must be studied anew. His 
land is an Eden of fertility; but an Eden without a 
backbone is an awkward “elephant” in a deluge. 

Many of these washed-out fields remind us of a good 
deal that goes on, all over the land, under the high- 
sounding name, Education. There can be no doubt 
that the American Republic, to-day, offers the richest 
soil for the reception of knowledge upon the earth. 
American children are the brightest, most nimble- 
minded, most receptive crowd of youngsters that ever 
gained a lodgment on this planet. And never was 
Young America so thoroughly waked up as to-day. 
One of the loveliest sights possible, is a school-room 
full of western or southern children, waked up to full 
activity by a brilliant lesson or a wide-awake talk from 
a visiting stranger. From that crowd of mobile faces 
and tossing curls, you behold every nation of the earth 
flashing out its last report, — old kingdoms that have 
wrestled together for centuries, blended in sweet accord 
within the circle of one little face; North and South 
“reconstructed” in the person of one rampant boy; 
West and East infolded in the amplitude of one bounc- 
ing girl. All the good points of the score of tribes and 
tongues that make up our wondrous American life are 
brought together in the average school-room of any city 
from Portland to San Antonio. The patience of Ger- 
many, the movement of Southern Europe, the sharpness 
of Scotland, the brilliancy of Ireland, the solidity and 
deep humor of England, the opening mystery of New 
Africa, to say nothing of Young Bear’s-Heart from 
Dakota, shrewdly glancing at the new age out the cor- 
ner of his eye, — all are here, gathered within half-an- 
hour’s walk. This explains the fact that foreign-born 


schoolmen among us find it so difficult to comprehend 
that their elaborate systems of European pedagogics are 
all too slow and circuitous forour American use. Froe- 
ble’s “original ” kindergarten approaches the average 
peasant child of Central Europe, like an old-fashioned 
Dutch commander laying siege to a fortified city by in- 
numerable parallels and gradual approaches. The child 
is to be waked up from a mental sleep, inherited from a 
hundred generations of ignorant and stolid ancestors, 
and the method is well adapted to the task in hand. 
But the experiment of besieging a dozen frisky Amer- 
ican babies with such an elaborate arrangement of edu- 
cational outworks is a good deal like a regiment of 
heavy artillery, supported by infantry, with cavalry on 
its flanks, maneuvering to surround a flock of mocking- 
birds chattering up in the trees of a southwestern forest. 
Our good school-friends who come from over the sea must 
“hurry up their cakes” when in the American school- 
room, else, while they are getting themselves in position, 
their children are already ahead of the lesson of the day, 
catching, by mother-wit and the American instinct of 
absorption, what the Old-World child only receives 
through elaborate training and painful drill. A west- 
ern training-school of the Oswego pattern is the con- 
centration of the best things attempted in a dozen Eu- 
ropean schools,—the essence of the long-winded systems 
of the Old World, neatly put up, in homeeopathic pellets, 
for daily use in the American people’s school. 

But here comes in the chief peril of American school- 
life. This very richness of the educational soil; this 
marvelous adaptability of our cosmopolitan child for a 
many-sided culture; this amazing intensity, nimbleness, 
and excursive power displayed in every school-room, are 
themselves a very serious obstacle to the genuine train- 
ing of American childhood. It is not that American 
education is “ superficial,’ as our complacent critics 
seem to take for granted. The average boy, with or- 
dinary American opportunities, gets a depth and breadth 
of training in effective manhood impossible abroad. 
While Mr. Curtis and Mr. Eaton are maneuvering 
their elaborate machinery of British civil-service exam- 
ination, a high-school graduate from Skowhegan, Den- 
ver, or San José steps in to a clerkship at Washington 
and becomes an expert in a month. But, doubtless, this 
almost preternatural activity and receptivity of Amer- 
ican childhood is exposed to the same danger that besets 
the side-hill slope of a Mississippi plantation. The 
young Scotchman is like a granite farm in New Hamp- 
shire; his education carved out from a tenacious mental 
soil that holds every stroke, as the marble responds 
to the chisel of the sculptor. The young western and 
southern American drinks in instruction from his vari- 
ous teachers, as the rolling prairie of Iowa, or the bot- 
tom-land of the Yazoo swallows the sunshine and the 
rain, but just as easily finds himself drowned in a men- 
tal slush, gullied by a thunder-shower, or his whole 
mental surface set in motion by a land-slide. 

Thus it comes to pass that so much of the useful 
knowledge precipitated into the minds of our American 
children is floated off by the excitements of our new 
life, or does not get concentrated in any practical shape 
to enable its possessor to do the proper work of an edu- 
cated man. We all know multitudes of splendid young 
fellows and admirable girls who inspire us with “ great 
expectations,” but who never seem to come to their 
bearings, or really do the work that the Republic ex- 
pects from its gifted children. It is this difficulty,— 
the lack of mental and moral backbone, — which has 
waked up such a storm of narrow-minded and malignant 
criticism of American youth from the Grant Whites, 
Wendell Phillipses, Simon Camerons, and numerous 
peripatetic prigs from abroad. These ill-natured satir- 
ists are correct in pointing to a great peril in the train- 
ing of American childhood; but they are stupidly at 
fault in recommending a back-down upon our old-fash- 
ioned provincial schooling, or a switch-off upon the 
narrow-guage European method of youthful training. 


The difficulty is not from the barrenness, but the amaz- 
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ing richness of the soil, a peril impossible to any people 
but ours. The remedy must be American, wrought out 
by the observation and experience of practical teachers 
at home. 

The constant problem now, in American schools, is to 
build up, in the average American child, a firm center 
of moral power and mental discipline which shall enable 
him to hold fast by, appropriate, and use the great mass 
of knowledge of every sort that must be floated in and 
absorbed from every realm of his daily life. This is the 
primary work to be attempted, for the plantation-negro 
and the student at Harvard and Vassar alike, to create 
a moral and mental backbone; to fashion an educational 
mind; to place, at the center, a dominant manhood and 
womanhood. No thin abstraction of moral “secular- 
ism,” no fine-spun system of normal gymnastics will 
meet the occasion. The only people fit to be teachers 
of American children are men and women whose morale 
is rooted in the fear of God and the love of man, whose 
mental grip is like the clasp of a steel hand. And their 
radical work is to build up, amid this flowing sea of all 
“things rich and rare,” a solid island of character and 
power whose roots shall go down to the center of the 
world. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


BY AN EX-TEACHER. 

We confess to having had a decided prejudice against sum- 
mer schools. If there is any class of workers who need a va- 
cation, in the literal sense of the word,—a freeing or emptying 
of the mind, so far as all its ordinary cares and responsibili- 
ties are concerned,—that class is the teachers. Their work is 
of so absorbing and exhausting a nature that the periods of 
rest from it should be improved to the utmost. They should 
be seasons of absolute freedom from professional labor and 
anxiety, and given up completely to discussion and recreation. 

This is the more important because many teachers, and es- 
pecially female teachers, find it so difficult to ‘‘ sink the shop”’ 
during their holidays and vacations. They are apt to 
carry their daily burdens with them, even in their summer 
pleasuring, instead of leaving the heavy load behind in the 
schoolroom, from which they are temporarily released. They 
wear the mark of their calling upon their foreheads wherever 
they go, instead of divesting themselves of all workaday in- 
signia, and having a thoroughly good time. Is it not, then, a 
great mistake for them to go to school in the vacation ? to 
make themselves students and workers when they should be 
players pure and simple ? 

So we used to think in all honesty, and our advice to friends 
who thought of going to summer schools was like Punch’s to 
those meditating marriage,—Don’t! But last summer, while 
spending some weeks at Cottage City, we had the opportunity 
of seeing something of the practical working of one of the 
largest and best of these schools; and our views concerning 
them were materially modified. We are now satisfied that 
they fill a gap in the educational system, and that many teach- 
ers may get much benefit from them without paying too dear 
for it, in the sacrifice of any serious fraction of their vacation 
enjoyment. 

Many teachers have to take up the work of the profession 
with imperfect preparation for its duties. Not a few who sup- 
pose that they have prepared themselves well for it find, when 
once in the harness, that they are deficient in some one branch 
or department, and feel most keenly the need of special drill or 
training to enable them to do as well in that part of their work 
asin the rest. Then, again, new methods of doing the old 
things are coming into vogue, and it is not easy to get a really 
practical knowledge of these without help from some one who 
has mastered and tested them. If the teacher can supply 
these deficiencies, and secure this needed help and council by 
devoting afew weeks of the long vacation to attendance at one 
of the summer schools, may not the gain in the working part 
of the year more than make up for the loss in the playing- 
time ? 

In many cases we believe that the answer to the ques- 
tion may be a confident affirmative. We are satisfied, indeed, 
from what we saw at Martha’s Vineyard, that teachers may be 
students for five weeks, in an “‘ Institute’’ like the one estab- 
lished there, and yet have as complete and pleasant a vacation 
as if the time were wholly given up to idling and pleasure- 
seeking. The moderate amount of labor that needs to be 
done serves only to give a zest to the vacation and amusement 
of the holiday season. There is danger, of course, that one 
may try todo too much, and encroach too seriously upon the 
hours that should be dedicated to rest and recuperation; but 

we saw very few students at Cottage City who appeared to be 
making that mistake. The great majority of them, we learned, 
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were members of but a single department. A few were tak- 
ing lessons in two branches, and perhaps a stray enthusiast 
or so in more than two; but one was the rule, and wisely so. 
This called for but one hour (though often extended to an hour 
and a half, or even more), daily, for five days in the week, or 
25 lessons of that length during the session of the “‘ Institute.’ 
These lessons were always in the morning, leaving the after- 
noon and evening free for vacation purposes proper. Saturday 
was a holiday, and, to make it more thoroughly such, tempt- 
ing and inexpensive excursions were regularly arranged for 
the day,—a trip to Nantucket, or to Gay Head, or elsewhere. 
This “‘fun’” began, indeed, on Friday evening, when there 
was a “reception” for teachers and students at one of the 
hotels, or the “‘ Skating Rink,’’ or the residence of some genial 
and hospitable friend of the school. All these opportunities for 
enjoyment appeared to be generally appreciated and improved. 
A company of school-boys and school-girls on a picnic could 
not have given themselves up more heartily to pleasure and 
festivity than these children of larger growth did on some oc- 
casions when we had the privilege of being a looker-on. 

Almost every afternoon and evening (except those given to 
amusement) there were lectures, readings, or concerts, which 
the students could attend without extracharge; but these were 
to be reckoned among the amusements rather than the required 
exercises of the school. They were well attended, but the au- 
diences were evidently not always made up of the same per- 
sons, and we judge that few, if any, were led to neglect out-of- 
door recreations for these in-door attractions. 

The teachers generally appeared to recognize the importance 
of not exacting too much work of theirstudents. The instruc- 
tion was largely in the form of lectures and familiar talks, and 
no one was expected to do much studying outside of the class- 
room. In some cases, special stress was laid by the teachers 
upen the perfect freedom of the pupil from all the ordinary 
exactions of a regular course of study. If recitations formed 
a part of the course, it was understood that only those were to 
be called upon to recite who desired it. In some of the de- 
partments, as botany and zoélogy, work and play were pleas- 
antly combined at times in the search for “‘specimens’’ out- 
of-doors. 

The seaside seems to be peculiarly the locality for such a 
school, and we wonder that most of them have been established 
in inland resorts. If we are not mistaken, the one at Martha’s 
Vineyard is the only one at the seashore. Possibly we are in- 
fluenced by our personal preference for marine air and sports; 
but we believe that the cool, bracing atmosphere is more favor- 
able to this mingling of work and play than the warmer and 
more enervating climate of the inland can be. On this point, 
however, every one must be a law unto himself. i 

A word of caution may not be impertinent to those who in- 
tend going to a summer school, wherever it be, though all that 
we would say is, perhaps, implied in what has been already 
said. Too great stress, however, cannot be laid upon not at- 
tempting overmuch, and spoiling the vacation as a vacation. 
As a rule, a single branch is all that one should think of tak- 
ing, and little work, with no worry, should accompany it. 
Better not attempt the thing at all than to let it be a weariness 
and a burden. The maxim of “ business before pleasure ”’ 
should here be reversed, and work should be strictly and con- 
scientiously subordinated to play. If this is done, the work, 
as has been said above, may give only a zest to the play, and 
the benefit of the vacation as a vacation increased rather than 
diminished; while, at the same time, the labor to which one 
has to return when playtime is over will be the easier and the 
more satisfactory for the five weeks’ course at the summer 
school. 


VARIETIES. 


— Blessed are the r in furniture, for they will get moved 


— If the principles of the Institute of Heredity are carried 
out, the lover of the future will address his soul’s idol as fol- 
lows: “ Adelina Jane Maria, being scientifically mashed upon 
you, may I inquire if you have a certificate from the Institoot 
of Moral and Physical Perfection ?’—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


— The Omnibus Puzzle. — Scott: Hech, mon ; it canna be 
saxpence, the while its written plain twapence inside. Con- 
ductor : Yes, but you got in afore a come to ’Igh street, or 
else you should ’a got hout at Halbion street, or ’a got hin at 
the Halbion, and ’agone on to ’Art street ; or, if you’d ’a went 
from this ’ere spot to Cornhill, yer know, leastways, a-getting 
hout at Princes street, or’a got in at Hosborn road, and ’a 
gone to Mile-hend, it would ’a bin tuppence; but you bin and 
we calis beyond the distance, and it is sixpence.— 

n. 


— “* Oh, listen to the water-mill, thro all the livel da. 

Your salary will stop about the time me go your pi " 

The fellow at the ladder’s top, to him all glory goes, 

And the fellow at the bottom is the fellow no one knows. 

No good are all the ‘ had beens,’ for in country and in town, 

Nobody cares how high you’ve been, when once you have 
come down. 

When once you have been President, and are President no 
more, 

You may run a farm, or teach a school, or keep a country store: 

No one will ask about you; you never will 


The mill will only grind for you while you supply the grist.”’ 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 


EVENTIDE. 


ANNIE RAUDNITZKY. 
Work is complete for the day, 
Lessons and tasks laid aside; 
Finished are work now and play, 
And soft comes the sweet eventide. 


Spent with the day’s weary round, 
Stands the teacher her school-room inside; 
Heart and spirit seem fettered and bound 
At fall of the sweet eventide. 


The day has been long and severe, 
The pupils her patience have tried ; 

And from her eye starts now a tear 
At fall of the sweet eventide. 


O teacher! who droppest with weeping 
Thy seed by the road’s dusty side, 

Remember, thy sheaves with 
Thou’!t bring at the Lord’s eventide. 


ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (XIL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 

June 5. The Geranium Family is fairly represented now 
by the Cranesbill, Herb-Robert, Common Wood-Sorrel, and 
Yellow Wood-Sorrel. The Cranesbill (Fig. 11, A), begins to 
blossom the latter part of May in this region, and on Decora- 
tion Day it is in full flower, doing its best to decorate the road- 
sides and borders of woods ; and we must acknowledge that 
it does the work well, as no other wild flower attracts so much 
attention at this time. The large, delicate, pinkish-purple 
flowers, elegant leaves, and graceful, waving movements of 
the whole plant, when the wind blows, will call from us an 
exclamation of surprise and delight sooner than most any other 
common plant. It is not scattered about like the Dandelion 


FIGURE ll. 


and Buttercup, but is found in spots, and where it appears at 
all it isin large numbers. The term Cranesbill was given on 
account of a fancied resemblance of the seed-vessel to a crane’s 
bill, being long and pointed. The flowers are generally in 
pairs, and the buds droop until just ready to open, when they 
become erect; the flower has five petals, ten stamens, and 
five glands at the base of five of the stamens and between the 
petals; and the seed-vessel is composed of five pistils or carpels 
joined together, each containing one seed. The manner in 
which the seeds are liberated is singular. When the pod is 
ripe, each one of the pistils splits off from the central rod-like 
body to which it is united, and rolls upward like a steel spring, 
letting the seed fall out. Nearly all the members of the Ger- 
anium Family are strong-scented, and the species mentioned 
above have a strong family likeness, so that we can obtain 
from them a good idea of the Geranium type, though the fam- 
ily characteristics are by no means absolute, and some of the 
members (the Jewel-weed and Nasturtium, for instance) bear 
no outward resemblance to the type. The Pelargoniums of 
the garden (mostly natives of the Cape of Good Hope), come 
nearer the real Geranium, but they are so mixed up by cross- 
ing that they are not suitable for study. However, one can 
distinguish the Pelargonium from the Geranium by the two 
top petals, which in the Pelargonium are larger than the lower 
petals, while in the Geranium they are all alike. 

The Herb-Robert (Fig. 11, B), though rather an inferior 
species in comparison with the conspicuous Cranesbill, is a very 
pretty flower, of a fine, deep pink color. The plan of the 
flower is like that of the Cranesbill ; the flowers grow in 
pairs and on that account are called “ knife and fork.’’ 
the leaves are very much divided, and are generally in five 
main divisions, each division being variously cat into many 
small lobes ; the stems are reddish, hairy, and forked ; the 
foliage is strong-scented, and, above all, the seed-vessel has 
the peculiar form of a crane’s bill. The plant is not so gre- 
garious as the Cranesbill, being rather scattered and often 
solitary. It blossoms on rocky and shaded hillsides, from 
June to October. The name Herb-Robert is supposed to be 
derived from Robert, Duke of Normandy, for whom a stand- 
ard work for some hundreds of years, called “‘ Ortus Sanitas,”’ 
was written. 


One of the most familiar house-plants is the Oxalis (accent 
on the first syllable), and from it, — in case you cannot obtain 
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a specimen of Wood-Sorrel conveniently, — you may learn the 
chief characteristics of the Wood-Sorrels, since they belong to 
the Oxalis genus. Each leaf is composed of three heart-shaped 
leaflets, which droop and close at night, as do also the flowers. 
The plant is not strongly scented like the Geranium, but it 
contains a sour juice which yields oxalic acid, so useful in re- 
moving ink-stains from floors. Sometimes the acid is found 
in microscopic erystals in the cells of the plant. The term 
Oxalis means sour salt. In the leaves there is not the slightest 
suggestion of the Geranium proper. 

The cultivated species of Oxalis (mostly from the Cape of 
Good Hope) generally grow from a scaly bulb or rootstalk, and 
the flowers are on scapes, or leafless stems, springing from the 
ground. Here, again, in the manner of growth we have no 
suggestion of the Geranium. Who that has the Oxalis and 
the Geranium, or Pelargonium, growing in the same room, 
would notice any relationship between the two plants? But 
there is some resemblance somewhere to justify the classifica- 
tion of both plants in the same family. Look at the flower. 
We see five, persistent imbricated (lapping over each other 
like the tiles on a house) sepals, five petals rolled up (convolute) 
in the bud, ten stamens connected at the base, a long, five- 
celled pod, each cell opening on the back,—all very much like 
the corresponding parts in the Geranium; and, when we come 
to look closely at the Oxalis flower, we see that it closely re- 
sembles a small Geranium, especially the Herb-Robert. Now 
we see in part why it is put in the Geranium Family, — on ac- 
count of the structure of the flower. 

The Common Wood-Sorrel (Ozalis Acetosella) rises from a 
creeping root-stalk, has a one-flowered scape from two to five 
inches high, and the flowers have white petals, with delicate, 
reddish veins, a common feature in the Geranium tribe. The 
delicate flowers resemble a pale and diminutive Cranesbill. 
The plant grows in deep woods from Maine to Pennsylvania, 
and blossoms in June. 

The Yellow Wood-Sorrel (Ozalis stricta) has erect, branch- 
ing stems, small, yellow flowers, commonly in pairs like the 


Geranium, but often more in number, and the peculiar, heart- 
shaped leaflets of the Oxalis genus. The eet is very com- 
mon in cultivated grounds and along roadsides, and blossoms 
from May to September. 


STUDY THE CHILDREN. 


ANEW PHASE OF INVESTIGATION—ALL ABOUT THE BABIES, 


The American Social Science Association has undertaken a 
mission of merit, and its first step has met with unexpectedly 
great encouragement. It appears that the ladies of that Asso- 
ciation came, some time since, to the conclusion that it was 


quite as important for the scientific world to be informed fully | *? 


of the developments and tendencies of young children as of 
young horses, dogs, and cats; and, acting on that conclusion, 
issued a circular embodying a register to thousands of parents, 
from Maine to Georgia, and from Boston to San Francisco. 
To these, innumerable responses have been received by Emily 
Talbot, wife of Dr. J. Tisdale Talbot, of Boston, the secretary 
of the Association. The circular is as follows: 
CIRCULAR. 


We have been made familiar with the habits of plants and 
animals, from the careful investigations which have, from 
time to time, been published, — the intelligence of animals, 
even, coming in fora due share of attention. One author 
alone contributes a book of 1,000 pages upon Mind in the 
Lower Animals. Recently some educators in this country 
have been quietly thinking that to study the natural develop- 
ment of a single child is worth more than a Noah’s Ark full 
of animals. Little has been done in this study, at least little 
has been recorded. It is certain that a great many mothers 
might contribute observations of their own child’s life and de- 
velopment that might be at some future time invaluable to the 
psychologist. In this belief the Educational Department of 
the American Social Science Association has issued the ac- 
companying register; and asks the parents of very young cbil- 
dren to interest themselves in the subject : 

1. By recognizing the importance of the study of the young- 
est infants. 

2. By observing the simplest manifestations of their life and 
movements, 

a By answering fully and carefully the questions asked in the 
ster, 


4. By careful record of the signs of development during the 
coming year, each observation to be verified, if possible, by 
other members of the family. 

5. By interesting their friends in the subject, and forward- 
ing the results to the Secretary. 

6. Above all, by perseverance and exactness in recording 

ese observations. 
; From the records of many thousand observers in the next 
ew years, it is believed that important facts will be gathered, 
of great value to the educator and the psychologist. 

First Series. 

Register of Physical and Mental Development of [give the 
baby’s full name, 

Name and occupation of the father. 

Place and time of father’s birth. 

Place and time of mother’s birth. 

Place and time of baby’s birth. 
a eaten weight at birth ? at three months? at six months ? 

r 

Is baby strong and healthy, or otherwise ? 


At what in what 
Manner ? age did baby exhibit consciousness, and 


At what agedid baby smile ? 

At what age did baby recognize its mother ? 

At what age did baby notice its hand ? 

At what age did baby follow a light with its eyes ? 

At what age did baby hold up its head ? 

At what age did baby sit alone on the floor ? 

At what age did baby creep ? 

At what age did baby stand by a chair ? 

At what age did baby stand alone ? 

At what age did baby walk alone ? 

. ba jaan age did baby hold a plaything when put into its 
an 

At what age did baby reach out and take a plaything ? 

At what age did baby appear to be right or left-handed ? 

At what age did baby notice pain, as the prick of a pin ? 

At what age did baby show a like or dislike in taste ? 

A what age did baby appear sensible to sound ? 

A what age did baby notice the light of a window, or turn 
toward it ? 

At what age did baby fear the heat from the stove or grate ? 

At what age did baby speak, and what did it say ? 

How many words could it say at one year? at eighteen 
months ? at two years ? 

Will the mother have the kindness to carefully answer as 
many as possible of these questions, and return this circular 
before July 15, 1881, to Mrs. Emity TALBOT, 

Sec. Ed. . Amer, Social Sci. Assoc., 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


[Letter from John Hitt. | 
Mrs. Emity &c.: 

Dear Madam,—Your circulars relative to physical and men- 
tal development of children have been received, and will be dis- 
tributed to parties whom, I believe, will give them the attention 
they deserve. And I will endeavor to reach different classes, be- 
cause the scope of inquiry is important in such a matter, which 
is most timely; for with all our boasted educational facilities, it 
is not to be denied that, physically, man seems to be deterior- 
ating, and the beauties of virtues can no more be expected to 
thrive in a diseased body than that blighted plants shall pro- 
duce good fruit. Very respectfully, Joun Hirt. 

Washington, D. C. ; 


[Letter from Prof. L. F. Romanes, London, Eng.| 
18 CORNWALL TERRACE, 
Ree@ent’s Park, N. W., April 20, ’81. 


Dear Madam,—I have just received a copy of your circular 
relating to psychological development of children. The idea 
which it presents of securing a wide basis of observation, 
seems to me very good, and I shall do what I can to make 
known your scheme among the better class of observers in this 
country. For this purpose perhaps you would not object to 
sending me a few dozen copies of your circular for distribution 
among my personal friends. I shall also publish it in some 
of the scientific periodicals. I infer that you will continue to 
receive answers subsequently tothe date mentioned in the cir- 
cular; viz., July 15. I am yours truly, 

Mrs. Emily Talbot. L. F. RoMANES. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Edifor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


A NEW GREEK MAGAZINE. 


We have received two numbers of a new educational mag- 
azine, published at Athens, Greece, in the modern Greek lan- 
guage, entitled, as we translate it, ‘‘ A Journal of the Schools: 
a periodical work concerning common and Hellenic schools, 
issued once a month by M. Bratsounus and Th. I. Michal- 
opulus, masters of the school in Athens.’’ The peculiarities 
of modern Greek, as distinguished from ancient and classic 
Greek, are of such a character as to render the translation 
difficult, even for one who is well versed in the older forms 
and constructions, until he has read enough of the modern 
language to recognize these peculiarities. After these are 
mastered there will be equal facility in reading either ancient or 
modern Greek. The table of contents (megieyouera) of these 
numbers presents a pleasing variety. One of these articles, 
entitled nadaywyias (concerning moral educa- 
tion) is a translation from an article in the JouRNAL oF Epu- 
CATION. 


EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 

He was apparently a splenetic, saturnine old man, whose 
leisure was occupied in the details and minutiw of telegraphy 
and philology. The squalor in which he lived, together with 
his lugubrious appearance and hypochondriacal actions, not 
only concealed acumen and rare prescience, but often subject- 
ed him to the contumely and clangor of the hirsute and 
ribald rascals who properly should have adorned the gallows. 
Once, indeed, one of these truculent and combative ruffians, 
returning from a midnight wassail or orgie, set upon the old 


sogynist, and after robbing him of his weekly stipend 
with caoutehoue and bound his pedal-extremities 


with a withe. They also injected, with a maniacal glee, a glob- 
ule of iodine into his carotid artery, and then with brutal 
raillery accused him of feticism, pretending thus to miscon- 
strue his most severe lucubrations.. After this species of ter- 
giversation, with many a leer and grimace they made pretense 
of testing his sentient faculties and powers of ratiocination, 


and then firing a bomb by means of a pyrotechnic apparatus, 
which left the atmosphere in the vicinage scarcely respirable, 


ed to him a placard bearing the peremptory inquiry 
ealeding the epoch of the apotheosis. the subsidence 


of the dissonance, the poor creature imagined himself the vic- 
tim of a mirage and fancied that a python was heinously bat- 
tering his imbecile contour with a bellows and falchion. 
While in this condition, he was discovered by one of his ex- 
emplary patrons and withal somewhat of an aspirant for ephe- 
meral political honors. Filled with compassion, he inveigled 
the unfortunate into accepting a lucrative sinecure, to the 

session of which his newly acquired buoyancy and equability 


were necessarily referable.—Keosauqua (Ja) Republican. 
GREEK RACES. 
(Dates are only approximate.) 
I. The EARLIEST INHABITANTS unknown. Probably from 


Asia,—savage. Previous to 2000 B. C. 
and uncivilized; dispossessed the former, 2000, — 1800 B, C. 
(Age of Abraham). 

Ill. The HELLENES (Latin Graeci; English, Greeks), 
from Thessaly, took possession of the country, 1400, —1100 
B.C. (Judges of Israel). They were divided into four races, 
as follows: 

(a) The Ions (Ionians) settled in Attica and Achaia; col- 
onized Tonia, 1050 B.C. (Jerusalem taken by David.) 

(b) The Acn ar (Achaeans) settled in the Peloponnesus, but 
were driven to Achaia by the Darians, 1080 B. C, (Saul spares 
Agag.) 

(ec) The ASoues (Aeolians) settled in parts of Hellas and 
the Peloponnesus; colonized Aeolis, 1120 B.C. (Death of 
Sampson. ) 

(d) The Dorks (Dorians) settled in the Peloponnesus; col- 
onized Doris (Asia Minor) 1000 B.C. (Dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. ) 


Hagerstown, Md., 1881. Tuomas 8S. Srerm. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the eharge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA : 92 LETTERS. 

The quotation that 58 —, 92, 90, 14, 16,—1, 87,—76, 3, 82, 
is 49, 5, 41, 11, 67, from a late 28, 52, 33, 78, 75, 8,—655, 18, 
—1, 69, 70, 12,—85, 72, 85, 17, 30. 

The 5, 30, 1, — 24, 18, 20, 8, 13, 46, 32, 31, 35, should be 
22, 34, 9, 88, 44, 38, before the 12, 37, 19, 11, 6, 57, 17. 

To be able to 64, 81, 23, 43, 42,—36, 68,—2, 86, 8 45, 83, 
49, —10, 84, 51, 78, 75, 89, is better than to be able to give 
the 63, 14, 72, 39, 7, 26, 21, 65, of a 53, 27, 18, 56, 40, 37, 
47, 61, 80,—79, 75, 20, 84, 90, 67, 37, 11. 

85, 8, 77, 59, 66, 25, 57, 60, 5, 62, 50, 91, 4, 92,—5, 67, 
15, 79, 48, 5, 71, 88,—85, 74, 8, 72, 26, 75, 12, should never 
be allowed in the schoolroom. E. M. Wa.cort. 


PRIZE RIDDLE. 


Though we are but small and few, 
Two are seen the whole world through; 
And the other two abound 
Wheresoever men are found. 

A mere particle for aye 

Man would be, ’tis safe to say, 

If of us he were bereft; 

And all nature would be left 

In a chaos dire, if we 

Should annihilated be! 

No beginnings could be made, 
Nought be done in art or trade. 

All things elementary, 

In a word, would cease to be. 

Fire, water, earth, and air 

In a general wreck would share. 
Every river, deep and wide, 

Every rain that swells the tide, 
Like the boundless main, would be 
Emblem of Eternity! 

Yet the sea,—a thing so strange,— 
Ne’er would suffer any change! 
But we’re destined tosurvive - 
Long as mortal man’s alive! 

Yea, while blest immortals raise 


Their triumphant songs of praise! NILLOR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE. 


Eniema.—lI live for those that love me, 
For those that know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too. 


SKELETON SHAKESPEAREANISM.— 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Tue Brest Puzzix.—In response to our May offer to puzzle- 
writers, a good variety of puzzles was received. The one we 
call the best we give this week, by ‘“‘ Nillor.’”’ As it came to 
us unaccompanied by any other address, we await the full ad- 
dress of the sender before forwarding the prize. 


ANSWERS REecEIVED.—The following answers have been 
received during the week : Historical ma of May 12, b 
Ella A. Pinkham and Ida E. Cory, Portland, Me. Bo 
Enigmas of same date, by Mabel Parker and Estelle Phette- 
place, Mohegan, R.I., and “M. W. M.,” Vineland, N. J. 
Enigma of May 26, by Ella F. Phinney, Portland, Me. Dia- 


mond of same date, by Anthony J. Schindler, New York city, 


If. The probably also originally from Asia,—rude 
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Vermont University, at Burlington, is in luck, 


and she well deserves her good fortune. 


Howard, of Burlington, has given to the University 
$50,000, the largest individual gift ever made to the 
institution. The income is to be applied to the endow- 
ment of the Howard professorship of Natural History, 
the purchase of specimens, apparatus, etc., in the de- 
partment indicated, and to, the increase of the Univer- 
sity library. The objects proposed are of the worthiest 


character. 


TxHE most encouraging results follow the discussion 
for introducing the study of temperance into our schools 
and colleges. Mrs. M. H. Hunt, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, has, during 
the past winter and spring, in various parts of our 
country, addressed the faculties and students of 18 uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools; the boards of 
education in 13 different cities and towns, besides giv- 
ing 109 lectures to educational conventions and large, 
popular audiences, on the feasibility of teaching tem- 
perance as a science. The movement is receiving the 
hearty codperation of educators generally. Temperance 
will hereafter be taught as a science in 14 of the above 
institutions of higher learning. More than one-half of 
the boards of education thus appealed to voted the sug- 
gested study in their respective schools. Thus this 
grand work moves on, and all thoughtful teachers will 


help its advance. 


A RECENT visit to Mount Holyoke Seminary fully 
confirms our high esteem of the condition and work of 
this noble institution. The establishment of this 
school by the honored and lamented Mary Lyon, was 
the first great step in this country toward the higher 
education of women. It was the protest of a zealous 
band of women against the indifference and stupidity |j, 
of the times as to woman’s intellectual ability and cul- 
ture. For forty-three years this seminary has grown 
in the confidence of the American public, till its name 
has become the synonym for all that is true and useful 
in woman’s education. It will be a source of great sat- 
isfaction to the friends of this institution to know that 
the year now closing has been the most prosperous of its 
whole course, and that its future prospects were never 
more encouraging. With the generous rivalry of Smith 
College, of Vassar, of Wellesley, and of Boston Uni- 
versity, to draw students from American homes, it is to 
the praise of the faculty and trustees of Mount Hol- 


yoke that it is in such a healthful and vigorous condition. 
Of its increasing facilities to do a larger and better 
work, we shall speak in a later issue of Toe JOURNAL. 


THE students’ rebellion in the Millersville (Pa.) Nor- 
mal School is one of the most desperate attempts which 
we have yet noticed, of boys and young fellows to bull- 
doze a faculty and imperil the interests of one of our 
most respectable schools. Dr. Brooks, the principal, is 
one of the best known educators in the country; a man 
whose ability and experience place him in the front 
rank of American teachers. It seems that some rowdy 
young men took liberties in their relation with the 
other sex which called for the discipline of the Faculty. 
This discipline was criticised severely in an article 
which was written and read by one of the students at a 
literary society meeting. Dr. Brooks forbade similar 


3 public criticisms of the government of the school, which 


was deliberate and offensively disregarded. This action 
led to the expulsion of the offending students, and with 
their action a large number of other students sympa- 
thised, and fifty joined in an open revolt, which should 
receive no countenance and support from good men or 
respectable journals. The Daily Hra says: 


‘* All the troubles that have arisen at the Normal School owe 
their origin to the same cause,—the strictness of the discipline 
that regulates the social intercourse between the sexes. is 
does not suit many of the male pupils, and the numerous at- 
tempts evil-disposed ones have made to evade the regulations 
have been the fruitful cause of the difficulties that have come 
to the surface. We hold that the peo rem Bn the faculty 
in this particular cannot be too cautious. perience has 
shown that in every instance the men who have tried to break 
down this discipline have proved men unworthy of confidence, 
and whose aims, under the thin guise of reform, have been of 
the most unworthy kind. In a school where the coéducation 
of the sexes is in vogue, and where five or six hundred pupils 
are constantly thrown together, it is absolutely necessary that 
the most rigid repnetous shall prevail. . . . There is 
but one side to such a contest. There must be a maintenance 
of the rules at whatever cost. Attendance at the Millersville 
School is not compulsory. If there are any who object to the 
laws made for its government, let them remain away. They 
have a plain right to do that, but they have not the shadow of 
an excuse to matriculate, and then engage in an attempt to 
subvert the rules of the establishment. Every father who has 
a daughter at that school must sustain the Faculty and trustees 
in their attempts to uphold its respectability and honor, and 
so must every other individual who is in favor of the due 
maintenance of law and order, and op to a subversion of 
en, which can only result in general disorder and 
chaos. 


Our associate editor, Rev. Dr. Mayo, is now on his 
homeward journey, and after a short stay to lecture in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, will be in Boston. The Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette sums up his travels as follows : 


“* Last January Rev. Mr. Mayo began his tour of inspection 
of the schoo! systems of the Southern States. He was already 
familiar with them from published reports, and after a six 
months’ journey, is to-day probably the Devtementes man on 
education in the South in the United States. e spent about 
a month in New Orleans and vicinity, five weeks in Texas, 
the same length of time at Atlanta, Ga., and the remainder of 
the time in Northern Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky. He found the educational line, so to speak, 
had been advanced within a few years fully 500 miles, so 
that while the schools of the more northern Southern States 
do not equal those of the Northern and Western, yet the pub- 
lic-school idea has taken such hold of the people that time 
only is needed to insure comparative perfection. In the cities, 
especially Atlanta, Nashville, and New Orleans, the schools 
are well supported. The colored people in them are more am- 
bitious to learn than their fellows in the country, and are 
making pregpeee. There are, according to Mr. Mayo, good, 
bad, and indifferent blacks, just as there are similar kinds of 
whites, and the desire to improve their condition does not per- 
vade all equally. In the country, schools are maintained with 
difficulty, as the districts are sparsely settled. In Northern 
Mississippi, for example, schools are in session two or or three 
months only of the year. There are in the South about fifty 
schools, supported by the Methodists, Gungtteetonatate, and 
papuiets, that supply teachers for the people. sk University, 
in Tennessee, does a t deal of good. 

Mr. Mayo thinks that the colored men can, if they will, 
oye ag the trades in the South. . They are good mechan- 
ics when taught, but they need encouragement and proper 
teaching. In some of the small towns the carpenter and sim- 
ilar work is done by colored men who were taught while in 
slavery, but they have not kept up with the times, and are 
—— capable of gtving instruction. In the school at Hamp- 
ton, Fortress Monroe, and at Clark Institute, Tennessee, 
trades are taught. 

Mr. Mayo thinks that in a few years, white mechanies will go 
into the South, form unions, and drive out the colored me- 
chanics, unless the latter take ion of the field. The 
Southern people employ colored workmen readily; as a matter 
of fact, the antipathy to them, if there is any, exists in the 
North. Mr. Mayo considers Texas the finest of the Southern 
States. The schools in the cities and towns in Eastern Texas 
are very good, and the population is orderly. Kentucky is the 
most lawless of all blood flowing steadily, He thought that 


whiskey was the prime cause of all the murders in the South. 
Everywhere he found public sentiment growing in favor of 
temperance. In many places, societies have been formed whose 
membership includes the leading citizens. Mr. Mayo thinks 
the coming Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., will be product- 
ive of much good, in that it will afford planters an opportunity 
to see all the improvements in machinery, of which there is a 
plentiful lack in the South.” 


“OUR BROTHER IN BLACK.” 


The Southern book of the season is by Rev. Atticus 
Haygood, president of Emory College, Georgia. Pres- 
ident Haygood is a young, rising educational man ; of 
thoroughly Southern antecedents; one of a distin- 
guished family of which Miss Laura Haygood, principal 
of the Girls’ High School of Atlanta, is a conspicuous 
member. He has become widely known by a Thanks- 
giving sermon which has obtained an extended circula- 
tion and awakened great interest in all parts of the 
country; and has also printed a book on children, 
which we have not been able to obtain. He will, how- 
ever, soon become better known by his admirable work 
quoted above, on the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the colored people. Dr. Haygood’s book 
differs, in an excellent way, from such works as The 
Fools Errand and Bricks Without Straw. These power- 
ful romances, and numberless writings in the same vein, 
set forth, in startling relief, the wrongs and blunders 
which the negro has suffered at the hands of the white 
man during the period since the close of the great war. 
Dr. Haygood undertakes the more useful labor of try- 
ing to outline the actual progress of the negro since his 
advent on our shores as a slave, sometimes brought out 
of slavery in Africa; his present actual status, judged 
by the average present condition of the colored people 
in the South; his relation to the white population 
amid which he lives; and the prospects of his future 
development, as an integral part of our national life. 

The book abounds in wise and benevolent views, and, 
while it does not fail to set forth the mistakes and mis- 
apprehensions of the Northern people, is thoroughly 
decided and progressive concerning the duty of the 
South. The great hindrance to the Southern people in 
their dealing with the colored folk is the swarm of pos- 
itive theories, infesting all classes of society, as to what 
the negro cannot do. Dr. Haygood dispenses with 
this cloud of obscuring speculations, and simply pleads, 
with the eloquence of a Christian philosopher and an 
experienced teacher, that the colored man shall have a 
fair chance to show what he is and receive due credit 
for what he actually achieves. He also enforces the 
most vital point in the theme,— that the development of 
this race is not a sectional, but a national obligation, 
and only when North and South unite heartily in this 
great Christian enterprise will the work be done and 
the Union be established in mutual helpfulness and 
love. He also enforces the idea that the American ne- 
gro is called by Providence to the mighty work of 
missions in Africa, and sees, in the wondrous history 
of the past two hundred years, the leading of God in 
this direction. The book should be widely read, and, 
unless we mistake, will prove to be a bridge across 
which good people who have been railing at each other 
from the opposite sides of a black river can walk, and, 
by a new outlook, become better acquainted with this 
question that lies so near the heart of our national life. 
We hear highly favorable accounts of Emory College, and 
are glad to learn that Mr. Seeney, who is just now largely 
interested in Southern railroading, has bestowed on it 
a gift of fifty thousand dollars. If every millionaire who 
goes South to invest money would begin with a gener- 
ous contribution for the education of the people, he 
would be much more certain of his interest-account ip 
this life; to say nothing concerning his interest from 
“ treasure laid up in Heaven.” 


— Four ladies have just been admitted, “ with every 
mark of friendly approval,” to the B. A. degree of Lon- 
don University (England), at the annual presentation 


of degrees. 
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HOLD UP. ‘ 


The June heats (?) have come or are coming, once 
more, and with them the annual torture of the final 
“examination” for promotion, graduation, and general 
standing, all the way across the continent, to myriads of 
children, in all sorts of schools. Once more we lift 
our voice in solemn or saucy protest, as the schoolmen 
choose to take it against the exaggerated regulation 
system of marking, registers, percents, and the general 
badgering of the souls of little ones that goes on under 
the abused name of “ examination.” 


Let us look this matter in the face, and ask ourselves 
what we want to find out concerning the mental status 
of school-children at the close of the year. Do we ex- 
pect to get at a correct notion of their knowledge ? 
That is just what nobody can find out, in any case. 
The most valuable knowledge that remains in the minds 
of children, at the close of any given period, is in just 
that condition that it cannot be brought out on “ dress 
parade.” It is in the germ, imperfectly assimilated, at 
every stage of growth; perhaps not ready, for years, 
to bring forth fruit, To flourish a pencil over the 
heads of fifty children, and demand that each shall 
write intelligent answers to a dozen test-questions in- 
vented by an expert, is a good deal like ordering 
a review of the crops in New England by the faculty 
of an agricultural college, on the Fourth of July. 
The results from such test-examinations, inflicted on 
weary children in the hot days of June, are practically 
worthless for any purpose save the carrying-out of an 
artificial system of per cents and promotions, which 
most imperfectly represents the educational capabilities 
of the pupil. 

What sensible man or woman really believes much in 
the teacher’s mark, at the end of every recitation ? 
Half the time the teacher is watching her pencil and 
register instead of the child, and fails to throw herself 
into the recitation in the vital way that wakes up the 
whole faculty of the pupil to bear on the topic at hand. 
In every large school the per-cent. standing of the pupil 
must be judged by the addition and division of the 
marks of a number of teachers, on subjects as wide 
apart as the poles. Every teacher has her own half- 
conscious idea of a good recitation, and it is impossible 
that such a record should be in any way an accurate 
picture of the mind of a child. In one “female col- 
lege,” lately visited, we found a young lady marked a 
hundred on fifteen studies. In every large school 
there is a pedant who marks down, and a good-natured 
“aunty” who marks up. It is out of such unnatural 
materials that those awful tables of per cent. are man- 
ufactured that haunt the dreams of infants, make good 
boys and girls desperate, and stimulate all sorts of de- 
ceitfulness in the “ wicked line” in our schools. 


But do we not wish to know something about our 
pupils at the close of the school year? Yes; first of 
all, if they have character enough to appreciate what 
they are doing, and bring them up to honest, persistent, 
daily work for self-improvement. Second, if the men- 
tal power has really been awakened, and the child 
has learned to “take things by the handle,” realize 
the significence of study, and look knowledge into 
shape. Third, if his combined character and men- 
tal development are sufficient to justify his under- 
taking more difficult study, demanding superior phys- 
ical and spiritual vigor or additional maturity of 
mind. ‘These all-important facts lie at the foundation of 
any reliable estimate of any pupil. They cannot be 
answered by the ordinary “written examination,” for 
that only reveals the power of rapid literary reproduc- 
tion of the contents of the mind, the rarest of youthful 
accomplishments, ‘The ordinary register, as a test of 
such radical problems, is a caricature. Only a compe- 
tent teacher, who knows and has faithfully labored with 
and has watched the child, can answer that question 


The teacher may use such methods of recording her in 
t 


formation as are characteristic of herself; but the mos 


acentury ago. 


valuable part of the estimate cannot be put on paper, 
and will be a general impression left in the teacher’s 
mind of what kind of a person each scholar is; what is 
the grade, texture, and order of its mind; and what it 
can reasonably be expected to do in school. 

Of course, the state of affairs we picture requires su- 
perior teachers, and such modification of the iron-clad 
system of grading as will adjust it to the rational wants 
of children and help them feel themselves in the best 
place wherever they are. Our present high-pressure 
system of examination and marking is really a sad rev- 
elation of the incompetence of teachers, on the one 
hand, and the criminal overcrowding of school-rooms, 
on the other, which makes it almost impossible for a 
good teacher really to know the children. We write 
these words with the full assurance that a dozen of the 
captious enemies of our present systems of schooling 
will parade them in startling quotation, and demand a 
retreat into some pet form of school-life outgrown half- 
We criticise certain glaring defects of 
our present school-life, because we believe mainly in the 
system of schooling that now is in favor with the ma- 
jority of superior teachers in the country. A great 
many of these defects are due to inferior teaching and 
misconception of the methods nominally adopted. More 
of them are the result of ignorance, obstinacy, or indif- 
ference in parents. Our American school-life is as good 
as anything in America, and its defects fairly represent 
the faults and follies of our civilization. But the worst 
folly is the toleration, by superior teachers and school- 
men, of a whole class of mischievous practises that have 
grown up in our late schooling,—the tares in the wheat- 
field, — that are doing incalculable harm. It matters 
not what McQuaid, or White, or Phillips may say,— 
what anybody may say,—when such abuses are exposed 
by those in daily contact with them. It is not treach- 
ery, but the noblest fidelity, that impels the reformer to 
expose the dangers, as well as reveal the capabilities of 
our present methods for training youth. Every un- 
prejudiced, thoughtful observer must see the abuse we 
now condemn. Every intelligent parent and physician 
knows all about it. The great bar to the advancement 
of the graded school is now the intolerable pedantry and 
tyranny of this exaggerated method of estimating prog- 
ress and giving promotion. It is the nightmare of 
teachers, and a net for the entanglement of the children. 
Why cannot we have a fair and square discussion of it, 
instead of the weariness of a series of miscellaneous 
essays, at our next great gathering of the leading teach- 
ers of the land ? 


GrapEep Scuoots. — The writer of a recent article 
in the New York Nation, asserting that the graded 
school system of America offers its pupils no motive to 
excel, that the rules of the school prevent them from 
doing more than the prescribed work, and that the 
brightest lad may not finish the course in less than 
twelve years, while the dullest laggard seldom fails to 
“get through” in the same time, would not find his 
statements born out by facts if he should visit Spring- 
field. Our full school course covers thirteen years, five 
in the primary, four in the grammar, and four in the 
high school, so that if a pupil enters at the age of five 
and goes through without a break he comes out at 
eighteen. The majority do not go through, of course, 
as the ranks begin to be depleted when the upper 
grades of the grammar school are reached, and it be- 
comes possible to earn a living with the use of the edu- 
cation already gained. But instances are not especially 
uncommon where pupils graduate at the grammar school 
at the end of eight; or even seven years after entering 
the primary, without entering in advance or omitting 


scholars who complete the high school in three years. 
If the teachers discover a bright boy or girl who can 


jump abead of the class without injury to health, they do 
not hesitate to give their encouragement and aid. And 


it is a fact worth noting that no pupil in our schools 


any of the prescribed studies. And there are some | 


who has been allowed to gain time in this way has ever 
done so with any apparent injury to his health. Some 
school superintendents, particularly the one at New 
Bedford, argue that these bright students should be 
kept busy by assigning them special work, but Super- 
intendent Stone regards this plan as exceedingly im- 
practicable. He deprecates any approach to cast-iron 
methods in a graded-school system. Long experience 
has shown him that a little extra study for a few weeks 
will sometimes put a pupil a whole year ahead without 
any detriment to his general education, and that in 
such cases it is unwise to interpose a check to his ad- 


vancement. And he is equally willing to grant pupils 
a longer time than that prescribed for finishing the course, 
if occasion seems to so require.—Springfield Republican. 


DRIFT. 


— Our friends, Catholic and Protestant, who are just now 
assuming the special guardianship of ‘‘ Christian education,” 
and firing off hard names at the common schools, should re- 
member that the moral and religious education of children in 
schools is far more dependent on the character of the teacher, 
and the discipline, public opinion, and general spirit of the 
school-room, than upon any system of ritual or exhortation 
worked by the schoo! authorities. In the family, the school, 
and even the church, children and youth develop in a true, 
consecrated manhood and womanhood chiefly through the 
steady influence of noble examples, and living in a round 
of high moral discipline. And, whatever may be the practice 
of certain public schools in respect to formal worship and 
exhortation, everybody knows that superior character and a 
thorough discipline in the Christian moralities is always set 
forth as the very foundation of common-school instruction. 
Indeed, no body of people, except parents, have now such an 
opportunity for the character-training of children as the teach- 
ers in our public schools. One of the best methods of carry- 
ing out this great object of training American youth in the 
ways of righteousness is to fill the people’s schoo!-rooms with 
teachers who are ‘‘ object-lessons’”’ in everything that a child 
should be. Every college and academy should now bend 
itself to the work of training teachers to take the place of the 
mental and moral incompetents that are the worst enemies of 
the common school. 

— The legislature of Minnesota seems to have done its best 
at the attempt to satisfy that nervous set of schoolmen who 
desire to teach good morals without trenching on the ground 
of the religious foundations of morality. By a recent law, 
every public-school teacher in the State would seem compelled 
to give instruction in thirty distinct topics relating to good 
morals and manners. If this law could be enforced, an extra 
supply of lunatic-asylums,would be required, and the educa- 
tional tower of Babel would be in process of construction. 
Ever since the foundation of the world, one class of philoso- 
phers has been intent on devising a way to teach good morals 
and manners without recognizing the radical necessity of 
moral and spiritual consecration to God, truth, and humanity 
in the pupil. All these attempts have failed in the past, 
and will come to nothing in the future. Unfortunately, the 
shallow educational theories of Dr. Spear and the ultra “‘ sci- 
entists”’ find ready acceptance with the average politician, 
who has no faith in human nature, and perfect faith that a 
statute-book can change all things. The teacher whois an im- 
personation of high spiritual manhood or womanhood, and 
succeeds in waking up the deeper nature of the child, will 


succeed in teaching good morals and gentle manners, and all 
the laws in Christendom will be powerless without such radi- 
cal dealing with child-nature. 


— We never read one of the elaborate dissertations of sev- 
eral of our great masters of didactics without wishing that they 
would once give us what the children call a “‘ really live’’ boy, 
who does things altogether. The pedagogic boy that figures 
in these philosophic portraits is a little fellow constructed in 
compartments that can be taken asunder and be tinkered at 
by different sets of people. His domestic, religious, industrial, 
esthetic, mental compartments would seem to be gotten up 
on distinct plans of operation, and each requires a radically 
different method of handling. Now this is all well enough for 
these great philosophers ; but when Miss Julianna Jones, 
graduate of Oswego, goes down into the Adirondack country 
to teach a district school, she finds in Tommy Jenkins a fellow 
constructed on another plan. The ‘‘ compartments” are 

dreadfully mixed, their different instructors are minus; and 
unless she can handle Tommy just as he is,—character, 
ners, mind, fancy, —all as one boy, she will be compelled to 
put her diploma and graduating-essay in her pocket and go 
home. Every boy or girl that is educated at all is educated as 
‘one undivided whole. The parent, the priest, the teacher ap- 


roach him from different angles and work for results appar- 
ently dissimilar. But the whole human being gets into every 
act, look, and motion of every child, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New MATHEMATICAL Series. By Professor Olney. New 

York: Sheldon & Co. 

Professor Olney’s ‘‘ New Mathematical Series’’ is announced 
in our columns, and we have received the first four books of 
the series. The publication of a new series by Professor Olney 
is a matter of general interest to the educational world, and 
the new books will be scanned with care by teachers of all 
grades. Professor Olney’s first books were marked by very 
great originality and freshness. That he was a very great 
mathematician, was at once admitted on all sides; that he 
knew how to make the study attractive, was also very clear. 
Under these circumstances his books could not fail of having 
a successful run. Teachers were anxious for that which was 
fresh and new. Yet with all their success the point was some- 
times made, and perhaps justly made, that Professor Olney 
being a college professor, in one of our largest universities 
(Michigan University), did not know the exact wants of the 
schools. This applied more particularly to the school portion 
of his series (the Arithmetics and Algebras). It was evident 
that they were fresh and attractive, but it seemed also clear 
that the hand of the practical school-teacher had not guided 
their preparation. Teaching, especially in the elementary 
branches, has been reduced almost to an exact science, and the 
instruments (or books) used must fit thé exact place they are 
imtended to occupy. We deem it fortunate that Professor 
Olney and his publishers, have been able to see this lack 
of adaptation, and have gone energetically to work to 
meet it. We are informed that for years Professor Olney has 
been diligently at work in preparing this new series. That he 
has had associated with him in the preparation of these books 
some of the best practical teachers in this country. 

Four books of the new series are now ready, and the fifth, 
the Complete Algebra, revised and re-stereotyped in large type, 
will be ready within a month, sample pages of it now being 
furnished. The preparation of the Geometry is now well ad- 
vanced, Of the four books already out, First Lessons in Arith- 
metic and Practical Arithmetic are entirely new books. 
The first glance at these books shows the guiding hand of 
practical teachers, who thoroughly understand their business. 
The First Lessons is a very beautiful book of 144 pages. It 
begins in the simplest possible way, and each step is made 
perfectly clear, and the book contains a very large amount of 
work for the scholar, which is a valuable point. The Prac- 
tical Arithmetic is also characterized by the large number of 
examples which it furnishes ; the simplicity, clearness, and 
brevity of its rules, It is entirely a working-book. The Sci- 
ence of Arithmetic is designed for high schools and advanced 
teaching only, and is a thorough exposition of higher arithmetic. 

The First Principles of Algebra is a very attractive book for 
beginners in this study. The Complete Algebra has been for 
years one of the most popular algebras published, and the re- 
vised edition, in an entirely new dress, will doubtless be even 
more popular. 

The first two books, The First Lessons in Arithmetic and. 
The Practical Arithmetic, are entirely new books. The Com- 
plete Algebra and the Science of Artihmetic have received 
such revisions and typographical improvements as we believe 
will perfectly adapt them to do their work. The Geometry 
will be an entirely new book. 

The publishers have done their part most thoroughly, and 
mechanically the books are models of beauty. They are also 
published at very low prices. This series is certainly entitled 
to the careful consideration of all who are seeking the best 
books on these subjects. 

Warren P. Adams, 47 Franklin street, Boston, is the New- 


England agent for these books, and the Western ncy of 
Sheldon & Co. is at No. 35 Central Music Hall Bloek, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rou¥Fe’s SHAKESPEARE. Coriolanus. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is the latest issue of this admirable edition of Shakes- 
peare, designed for the use of students in school or out. The 
present volume makes the twenty-third of the series now ready. 
It is, so far as we know, the only illustrated school edition 
ever published. The notes are scholarly and very full, and, 
together with the able introductions, occupy about one-half of 
each volume. The critical notes are complete by themselves 
in each volume. The editor takes occasion in this last volume 
to sum up and supplement what he has said before as to the 
pian of the work. The text is based on the folio of 1623, 
which is the only authority for some of the plays. It is not, 
however, confined to that edition, the other folios and quartos, 


and, in fact, all the editions having been used, so that the text, 


as it stands, is the result of Professor Rolfe’s own study and 
judgment. The work being intended principally for school 
use, some expurgation has been necessary; but that has been 
done as sparingly as possible, and no attention is drawn to the 
omissions by dashes or other marks. In no case is a new word 
substituted for Shakespeare’s. As we have said before, though 
® school edition, it is an admirable one for the general reader. 
The volumes are light and convenient to handle, the type is 
large and ¢lear, and the notes, being at the end of the volume 
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by themselves, do not interfere with the text; but there are 
few readers who will not be glad to have them so conveniently 
at hand. The Introduction, with its critical, historical, and 
descriptive information, will be appreciated by the student, 
and is of unusual interest in this volume to the general reader. 


ENGLISH MEN or Letrers. Edited by John Morley. Dry- 
den. By G. Saintsbury. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book opens with an interesting sketch of the Dryden 
family before the restoration. John Dryden was born August 
9, 1631. Very little is known concerning his early life. From 
his birth to his entry as a ‘‘ King’s scholar’ at Westminster 
School, no positive information can be obtained. From West- 
minster he went to Cambridge, where he was entered at Trin- 
ity, May 18, 1650. He began his brilliant career as a writer 
while in the university. Mr. Saintsbury presents, in succes- 
sive chapters, his literary work, extending over forty years, 
including the periods of dramatic authorship and the composi- 
tion of satirical and didactic poems, his prose works, transla- 
tions, fables, etc. The general estimate of Dryden made by 
the author will, we think, commend itself to critical readers of 
English authors. He says: 

** He is not our greatest; poet far from it. But there is one 
point in which the superlative may safely be applied to him. 
Considering what he started with, what he accomplished, and 
what advantages he left to his successors, he must be pro- 
nounced, without exception, the greatest craftsman in English 
letters, and as such he ought to be regarded with peculiar ven- 
eration by all who, in however humble capacity, are connected 
with the craft.” 


Youne Foixs’ History oF AMERICA. Edited by Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 158 illustrations. Boston: Estes & Lauriat; 
1881. 536 pp.; S. (16mo) cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A new book from Mr. Butterworth’s pen will always be 
gladly welcomed by the young. His excellent reputation in 
this special field is well known. He is a popular contributor 
to the Youth’s Companion and to the St. Nicholas magazine. 
More than forty thousand copies of his late books, ‘Zigzag 
Journeys in Europe, and Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands, 
have been sold since the first of these books was published, 
eighteen months ago. The preface frankly announces his 
obligations to the excellent history of the United States by 
Robert Mackenzie, published in 1870 by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, London and New York. The work of Mr. Butterworth 
has been largely to intersperse the work with highly interesting 
stories, having a bearing upon the text. It is true that many 
additions and alterations have been made, but not of a char- 
acter to materially change the general outline of the model. 
There is everything about it to please the fancy of young people, 
including over 150 illustrations. It is brilliant, original, fresh, 
taking, and handsomely presented. A chronological table, 


census returns, and full index follow the text. We hope some 
time to be able to announce a history of the United States by 
Mr. Butterworth that shal! be entirely original. He has the 
materials and ability to make a superior book of this kind. 


Tue Story or HeLten Troy. By Mrs. Constance C. Harri- 
son, author of Golden Rod, An Idyl of Mt. Desert, etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is an entertaining society romance, the scene of which 
is located in New York city. Thecharacters and incidents are 
drawn from the fashionable class of the American metropolis, 
and unfolds much of interest to those who are anxious to 
know how such people live and act. It, of course, deals with 
sentiment largely, and narrates the vicissitudes of Helen Troy’s 
and Arthur Raussell’s courtship. To a philosopher it would 
furnish some points for meditation on the study of human 
characteristics. To the general reader it will serve to occupy 
pleasantly leisure-hours. 


Davip HARTLEY AND JAMES MILL. By G.S. Bower, M.A. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is the latest issue of the valuable series of English 
Philosophers published by this enterprising house. Compar- 
atively little space is given to the biography of either Hartley 
or Mills. The author devotes himself to the task of analyzing 
the philosophical systems and opinions of these two great 
writers. David Hartley was born August 30, 1705, in York- 
shire, Eng., and was educated for the clerical profession; but, 
owing to conscientious scruples with reference to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he abandoned this purpose and studied medi- 
cine. He was the author of several able medical treatises. 
His great work, On Man, occupied sixteen years of deliberative 
thought and patient toil, and was first published in two vol- 
umes in 1749. It was practically a failure as far as attracting 
public attention was concerned; still, he thought that his ideas 
would become the adopted system of future philosophers. In 
this view he was partially correct. In 1773 his great successor 
in philosophical investigation, James Mill, was born and, after 
having received his education in a Scotch University, he began 
in 1794 his studies proper for the clerical profession, and con- 
tinued them for four years. He soon became a journalist, 
writing able articles for the reviews, and editing the Literary 
Journal and other papers. Mr. Bower presents the leading 
ideas advocated by H rtley and Mills in their philosophical 
systems. The theory of “ Association of Ideas,” as applied to 


language, law, morals, politics, education, and sociology, was 


first formulated as a philosophical system by Hartley, and is 
known as the “ vibration theory.”” The student of philosophy 
will find in this book a condensed and clearly stated epitome 
of the great speculations and theories of these two philoso- 
phers. To those of our readers who have not time to go over 
the extended writings of these two authors, the reading of 
this work will open to their minds the results of their thought 
and research. The volume is well printed and bound in dura- 


ble library style. 


PocKNELL’s LEGIBLE SHORTHAND. Original work, with full 
instructions for Self-tuition, Histori Notes, and other 
matters. By Edward Pocknell, London, Eng., professional 
shorthand writer. 

Many educators, and we think their name is legion, who 
have tried at one time or another to master those mysterious 
hieroglyphics termed shorthand, will rejoice to learn that ‘‘a 
man in the business”’ has at last issued a work which has 
grown out of his own experience, showing how the mountains 
may be climbed, and how a proper view may be obtained after 
having climbed them. Mr. Pocknell’s book, however, is no 
‘* royal road.”” Hard work is necessary, but the method war- 
rants it; for after mastering this system, the st. dent will not, 
like David Copperfield and so many others, have “‘ only suc- 
ceeded in producing a sickening succession of illegible hiero- 
glyphics,’”’ but will certainly be able to read what he writes. 


Our stenographer thinks it a prize. ; 


Science FoR ALL. Abundantly illustrated with engravings 
and diagrams specially prepared for the work. ited by 
Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., author of 
Races of Mankind, Countries of the World, ete. New York: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Parts 21 to 25. In parts, 50 


cents each. 

This great work, prepared by the most eminent scientific 
writers of the world, is designed to take the every-day inci- 
dents of life and the commonest objects which surround us, 
and show in simple and clear language the scientific principles 
which underlie them, and whose operation they illustrate. 
Some well-known object or fact is selected, and from it the 
particular branch of science in every department is illustrated 
and explained. Among the topics discussed in the five num- 
bers before us are: ‘‘ The Table-Lands, — How They Were 
Formed,” ‘‘ Flowers and Insects,’ A Cuttle Fish,’’ ‘‘ How 
Lightning is Kindled in a Thunder-Storm,” ‘‘ How Plants 
Were Distributed Over the Earth,’’ ‘‘ An Eclipse of the Sun,”’ 
Clod of Clay,’”’ Meteoric Stones,’’ ‘“*What is an Ele- 
ment ?’’ ‘ Phosphorescence,’’ ‘‘ Earthquakes,” ‘‘ Saturn,” 
Digestion,” Fogs,”’ “‘ The Movements of Living Beings,”’ 
** Animal Heat,’’ “‘ The Earwig,’’ “‘ Origin of our Domesticated 
Animals,” ‘‘Sea Anemones,” ‘‘ Coal Gas,”’ “‘ The Minor Plan- 
ets,’’ “Sharks and Sturgeons,”’ ‘‘ The Silk-Worm Disease,”’ 
** A Chemical Laboratory,’’ ‘‘ The Zodiacal Light,”’ ‘‘ Life on 
the Surface of the Ocean,’’ Heat Power,’ Heating,’’ 
“Cooling,” etc. For the teacher of science in all departments we 
know of no work in the English language more comprehensive 
or useful than this. The illustrations and diagrams are very 
numerous, and accurately represent the various apparatus and 
processes of science, There are many beautiful full-page cuts. 
The staff of writers engaged upon this work include the names 
of James Murie, Andrew Wilson, P. Martin Duncan, A. Leith 
Adams, R. F. Eaton Lane, Edmund Hope Verney, Richard A. 
Proctor, G. Dickie, H. Alleyne Nicholson, John Mayer, T. 
Rupert Jones, and many others. When this work is completed 
it will cover the entire range of scientific investigation, and 
will be indeed, as in name, Science for All. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, conducted by 
W. T. Harris, of the Concord School of Philosophy, and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, has been delayed, by 
the absence of the editor in Europe. The January and April 
numbers are now nearly ready, and will be out early the pres- 
ent month, 

— I. K. Funk & Co., New York, have published a revised 
edition of the late Mrs. H. C. Conant’s Popular History of 
English Bible Translation, with a new preface and additional 
matter, bringing the history down to the present time, by 


Thos. J. Conant, D.D., husband of the talented author, and 
well-known Biblical scholar, and member of the American Bible 
Revision Committee. This is a complete history of Bible Re- 
vision from the days of Wycliffe to the present time. Price, 
50 cents in paper; $1.00 in cloth. 


— The June number of the Magazine of American History, 
with Notes and Queries; edited by John Austin Stevens, and 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, con- 
tains valuable papers. The historical articles on “The Sortie 
from Fort Erie, 1814,”’ by George W. Holley, with a plan of 
the fort from a drawing by Col. Joseph G. Totten, U. S. En- 


gees: ** Arnold’s Retreat after the Battle of Valcour,” by 
. C. Watson; a biographical sketch of William Smith, the 
Historian and Chief Justice of New York and Canada, by 
Maturin L. Delafield, with a steel etched portrait by Hall, 
after an original painting, is of special interest. Transiation’ 
of Lafayette’s letters, and other papers relating to him, will be 
read with deep interest by Americans. The Notes, Queries, 
Literary Notices, ete., are of unusual interest. It is am 


zine of great value, and should be liberally sustained by ie 
friends of historical research in the United States. 
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NEW-HNGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luc, Augusta, Me. 

— Prof. Geo. H. Stone, of Maine Wesleyan Sem., Kent’s 
Hill, has accepted the professorship of Geology in Colorado 
Coll., Colorado Springs, Col. This appointment is due to the 
reputation which Prof. Stone has gained as a working geologist 
by his studies of the surface geology of Maine, especially by 
his maps of the Kames, or “‘horsebacks,’’ and of the Champ- 
lain clays. 

— On account of ill health, Mr. Eugene Rowell, prin. of 
Fairfield High School, has been compelled to resign. He is 
succeeded, for the remainder of the term, by Mr. Herbert 
Kelly, a graduate of Colby in the class of ’80. 

— The senior class at the Hallowell Clas. Acad. numbers 12. 
Commeneement exercises at the institution begin Sunday, 
June 26, when the prin., Rev. A. W. Burr, will preach the 
baccalaureate, 

— We have indirectly alluded to the good work done in the 
Maine normal schools under their present management. We 
now have the last catalogue of the school at Castine, under 
the management of Prof. Roliston Woodbury. The summary 
of attendance shows that 202 pupils have been present, with an 
aggregate of 306 during the three terms of the school year. 

— We have received the annual Report of the School Com. 
to the city of Portland, March, 1881. The Report recognizes 
an increased interest on the part of the public in the growth 
of their school system, and marks the changes in methods of 
instruction which have been introduced during the last de- 
cade, which the Com. regard as the outgrowth of the teachings 
of the great educator, Horace Mann, forty years ago. Object- 
teaching has become an essential feature of school work, which 
included the word-method of learning to read. Indeed, all the 
modern improvements have been here introduced with excel- 
lent results. The Report also includes Supt. Thomas Tash’s 
Report, which is a searching review of the year’s work, with 
sundry recommendations in regard to school-houses to grading 
in the different schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLurrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Prest. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, has just concluded eight 
lectures at Andover Sem., on foreign missions. 

— Louis G. Hoyt, Esq. of Kingston, has been appointed one 
of the trustees of Kingston Acad, for the ensuing five years. 

— The examiners the present year at Dartmouth Coll., be- 
ginning June 20, are: Prof. M. R. Gaines, prin. of Kimball 
Union Acad., Meriden, N. H.; Rey. F. M. Gray, prin. Holder- 
ness Episcopal School, Plymouth, N. H.; M. 8S. McCurdy, in- 
structor in mathematics at Phillips Acad., Andover, Mass. ; 
Prof. E. Hubbard Barlow, assist. prin. of the Tilden Ladies’ 
Sem., West Lebanon, N. H, 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Borwron, Townshend, Vt. 


— The State Normal School at Johnson will have as assist- 
ants to Prines. Conant and Crippen, Mrs. H. L. Story, who 
has been there five years, and Miss Almena Farr, who has had 
an equally long service at the Randolph Normal School. With 
a course of study remodeled after the most approved plans, 
and a board of instr. of such favorable experience, no inferior 
work will be done at the Johnson Normal. 


— In Tux JouRNAL of May 12, in the Massachusetts items, 
a miss is stated to have spelled correctly all but four out of 
1,518 words, Miss Minnie L. Arms, of Duxbury Corners, 
‘can show a better record,’”’ having spelled correctly all but 
four out of 2,647 words. We congratulate her teacher, Miss 
Mary N. Cressey. 

— State Supt. Dartt was assisted in an educational meeting 
last week at Montpelier by Messrs. Bailey of Keene, N. H., 
Edson of Randolph, and Prof. J. S. Cilley. At the Richmond 
meeting his assists. were Prof. Cilley, Prest. Buckham, and 
Rev, Mr. Olmstead. Prest. Buckham advocated town libra- 
ries, and the necessity of adapting our public-school system to 
the changes in population. Our Supt. is making an excellent 
'mpression, and the exercises of the meeting are pronounced 
both interesting and profitable. 

— The 77th Commencement of the Univ. of Vermont and 
State Agricultural Coll. will take place June 26, 27, 28, 29, 
‘nd 30, Examination for admission to the Univ. will take 
Place at the college rooms, June 30. The Central Vermont 
Railroad and lake; steamers will carry persons attending com- 
mencement for fare one way. Return certificates can be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Alumni. 

~ Troy Conf. Acad. holds anniversary exercises beginning 
June 12. Sermon by Rev. Geo. Skene, Troy, N. Y.; address 
y Rev. W, J, Heath, Cohoes, N. ¥.; public examination of 
Classes, middie elass exhibition, graduating exercises, and 
Principal’s reception. 
tin Barre Acad. holds anniversary exercises the 

‘h inst, Besides examinations and exhibition of middle 


‘lass, Prost, Buekham delivers sermon before the graduating 
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class. Blaisdell’s Orchestra of Concord, N. H., gives the com- 
mencement concert, and prize-speaking and alumni meeting 
occur, closing 16th inst. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFreD BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


OLD SourH Prizes.—In order to encourage the growing in- 
terest in American history, the undersigned are authorized to 
offer prizes for the best essays on the subjects named below, 
the competition being open to all who have graduated from 
the Boston High schools (including the Latin schools) in 1879, 
1880, and 1881. 

Forty dollars will be offered for the best essay on each of the 
subjects named below, and twenty-five dollars for the second 
best, making in all four prizes. Competitors may write on 
both + es if they wish, but no one can receive more than 
one prize. 

The essays must be sent between Oct. 1 and Dec. 1, 1881, to 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St. It is recommended that 
they should we written on quarto letter-paper, and that no 
essay should exceed in length fifteen pages of the North Amer- 
ican Review. Each essay must bear an assumed name, and 
must be accompanied by a sealed letter having the assumed 
name outside, and the real name of the writer within, together 
with the date of | pode aren and the name of the high school 
at which the pupil graduated. 

The judges will give some weight to the literary merit of the 
essays, but will chiefly consider the amount of historical 
knowledge and thought displayed. They will reserve the right 
to withhold any or all the prizes in case essays of sufficient 
merit are not offered. 


Subjects for Essays.—1. What was the policy of thée early col- 
onists of Massachusetts toward Quakers and others whom they 
regarded as intruders? Was this policy in any respect object- 
tionable, and, if so, what excuses can be cffered for it ? 

2. Why did the American colonies separate from the mother- 
country? Did the early settlers look forward to any such sep- 
aration; and, if not, how and when did the wish for it grow 
up? What was the difference between the form of govern- 
ment which they finally adopted and that under which they 
had before been living ? 

ks. AUGUSTUS HEMENWAY, 
EpwWIN P. SEAVER, 
Miss Lucretia CROCKER, 
Mrs. Kate GANNETT WELLS, 
THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Judg 
Miss C, ALice BAKER, 


— The Ware High School, of which Mr. C. F. Merrill is 
prin., graduates a class of 11 (average age 16'¢ years) on the 
29th inst. The salutatorian is only 14 years old, and ranks 
within one per cent. of her sister, the valedictorian, for the 
entire four years’ course. 

— Graduating exercises at Lawrence Acad., Groton, will 
occur June 23, in the forenoon. -Examinations Wednesday, 
the 22d, with the annual prize-speaking in the evening. 

— Congratulatory friends of the senior class, and of the be- 
loved prin. of Lasell Sem., filled its spacious rooms Sunday 
evening in spite of wind and weather. An elegant supper was 
served, and the band played delightfully. 

— The catalogue of Phillips Acad., Andover, for 1881-81, 
being the 103d year, shows 240 scholars enrolled, of whom 
Massachusetts furnishes 74, New York 37, Pennsylvania 20, 


Connecticut 18, New Hampshire 14, Maine 13, New Jersey, 13, 
Iowa 5, Delaware 0; Missouri, Minnesota. China, each 4 ; 
Louisiana, West Virginia, Illinois, each 3; Vermont, Oregon, 
Colorado, Bahama Islands, Turkey, each 2; Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Nebraska, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
and Austria, each 1. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— The anniversary exercises of Greenwich Acad. occurred 
June19. Baccalaureate sermon by Dr, John Miley, of Drew 
Sem.; Rev. W. V. Morrison, of Providence, preached the an- 
nual sermon ; Dr. J. M. Bulkly delivered the address before 
the Thelognothian Soc., and Dr. Mallalieu, of Boston, the 
address before the alumni. 

— The third annual exhibition of the Rhode Island School 
of Design was held June 8. The exhibition shows marked 
improvement, both in quantity and quality. The number of 
pupils has increased to 150. 

— The formal dedication of the Sayles Memorial Hall, at 
Brown Univ., took place Saturday, June 4. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were given by President Robinson, Prof. Lincoln, and 
Prof. Gammell, and dedicatory prayer by Rev. Geo. Harris. 
The building contains eight lecture-rooms, and a hall capable 
of seating 1,000 persons. The style of the building is mainly 
Romanesque, but with an omission of all excessive ornament. 
It is composed of reddish granite and brown sandstone. It 
supplies a need long felt by the college, by affording both 
healthful and commodious lecture-rooms, and a sufficiently 
large hall to accommodate the anniversary meetings, 

— The graduating exercises of the English and Classical 
School of Mowry & Goff were held in Music Hall, in the pres- 
ence of a large and interested audience. The exercises were 
varied, attractive, and interesting, and generally the subjects 
were well chosen. There was probably less of the formal, 
declamatory style in the speaking than is usually witnessed on 
such occasions, and on the whole the young gentlemen con- 
ducted themeelves in a manner creditable to their instructors 


Com. 


and themselves. Gold medals for those who, during their 


course in the school, had received the highest average of 
scholarship and deportment, were awarded to five of the 
graduates. Certificates of honor were also awarded to a 
large number of the pupils in the different departments of the 
school. Twenty-five scholars each received one honor; four 
received two each; three, three each; and four, four each. 
The graduating class numbers 26, the largest ever sent out 
from the school. 

—The annual examination and exhibition of the Univ. 
Grammar School, Providence, took place on Thursday, 9th inst. 
The number of patrons and friends present, the high order of 
excellence which characterized the various exercises, and the 
scholarly spirit which pervaded the school, all bespeak for this 
ancient institution a future of continued and increasing pros- 
perity and usefulness. The kindly relations subsisting be- 
tween the instructors and their classes formed a pleasant fea- 
ture of the entire occasion. The two principals of the school, 
Dr. Merrick Lyon and Dr. Emory Lyon, are expecting to spend 
their long summer vacation in Europe. 

— Mr. Frank M. Howe, who succeeds Capt. M. L. Eldridge 
as Supt. of the State Reform School, entered upon his duties 
on the first of this month. A change of management was 
made necessary by the adoption by the General Assembly, a 
year ago, of the open or cottage system, for the new school 
building in Cranston. The Lansing Republican gives Mr. 
Howe a good name: 


‘*For the management of boys, Mr. Howe rare 
gifts. He realized that a boy whois well fed, comfortably 
clothed and housed, and continually taught, by precept and 
example, to develop his higher faculties, is usually contented 
and tractable; and the result of his method is seen in the 
fact that within the past year there have been but two esca 
from the school, and one of these had been previously dis- 
charged; no death has occurred in the last twenty-two months; 
sickness has been very light; there is not a ragged or shoeless 
boy in the institution, and there is no surveillance beyond 
what would be found in an ordinary boarding-school for boys 
of similar size. The introduction of military tactics has 
proved a pleasure and a benefit. It has given the boys a sol- 
dierly bearing, coupled with self-reliance and prompt obedi- 
ence to orders, while their proficiency in drill is unexcelled by 
any company of cadets in the North. These, and many other 
important changes have occurred since Mr. Howe took charge 
of the school, and his management has called forth the warm- 
est commendations from the executive heads of the State. 
His success has been the result of earnest and unremitti 
labor, guided by rare business tact. Michigan can illy affo 
to lose his services, and the State which secures them in the 
management of its delinquent boys is to be congratulated.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NortTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Sec. Northrop held a very large and successful Inst. in the 
noted and beautiful town of Litchfield during the last week 
of May. About three hundred teachers and school officers 
were in attendance, and great interest was manifested in the 
several exercises and lectures, and it is confidently believed 
that much benefit will result from the occasion. The School 
Com. of Waterbury manifested their interest by allowing the 
teachers of the city to dismiss their schools, and even requested 
them to do so, and attend the Inst. Some members of the 
Board also attended. During the session of the Inst. Mr. 
Northrop had educational meetings in several of the surround- 
ing towns, and so Litchfield Co. was pretty thoroughly aroused 
in relation to schools. It is believed this was the largest Inst. 
ever held in the State. The school officers and citizens of 
Litchfield manifested great interest in the Inst., and did all in 
their power to promote its success and provide for the enter- 
tainment of those in attendance. As the schools are drawing 
to a close, this will probably be the last Inst. previous to autumn. 

— Mr. G. O. Hopkins, for many years teacher in the Mystic 
schools, has abandoned the profession and turned his attention 
to gardening. He is reported to be making more money in his 
new business than he received from teaching. 

— The commencement exercises of the Mystic Valley Inst. 
will occur on June 23. The corporation will meet at 10.00 
a.m. The public exercises will commence at 1.30 p.m. The 
Rey. C. H. Oliphant will address the literary society in the 
evening. On Friday, June 24, the alumni of the school will 
come together. The meeting will commence at 10.30 a. m., 
Hon Saml. Park, of the class of ’70, will deliver the address 
and Miss Dora Denison, class of ’72, will deliver the poem. 
Dinner will be served at 1.00 o’clock. Hon. J. N. Grinnell, 
class of ’69, has been appointed master of ceremonies. 

— The prize declamations given by the students of the 


Mystic Valley Inst. presented one of the best literary enter- — 


tainments that has occurred in Mystic. Misses Caro S. Par- 
tridge, Bertha B. Bradley, and May E. Hall received the prizes 
of three dollars each. 

— Mr. A. E. Pattee has taken charge of the schools formerly 
under the direction of Mr.8.G. Chesebro. He is very success- 
ful. His rooms are full and his recitations are interesting. 

—Noank has voted to improve her school conveniences. 
She has now two departments, but they are too much crowded. 
A good committee has been appointed with full power to make 
such improvements as they deem proper. They will be ready 


to open three rooms at the commencement of the next school 
year, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILuinors. — Ogle Co. carried off the Centennial honors in 
the Exposition at Philadelphia. Prof. E. L. Wells was then 
supt.; now Mr. John T. Ray holds that office. He is soon to 
publish a report of the schools of his county, and thinks he 
shall be able to show that the schools have not disgraced the 
banner won in 1878. 

New Yorx.—The closing exercises of the ninth annual 
course of the New York Sem. for the Training of Kindergarten 
Teachers, with model kindergarten and elementary classes, of 
Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, took place on 
the first of June in the hall of the Inst., at No. 7 East Twenty- 
second street. The four walls of the large hall, which also 
serves as play-room for the children, were covered from the 
floor to the ceiling with the work from Froebel’s means of 
occupations, while the different gifts were arranged on several 
tables, showing to what degree the children advanced, and 
elementary classes can be led. A large audience was in at- 
tendance, consisting of the friends of the uates, parents 
of the kindergarten children, and friends of the kindergarten 
cause. Brief essays were read by a number of the members of 
the class in regard to the theory as well as practice of the kin- 
dergarten, which were interspersed with pieces of music and 
choruses and short addresses by Mr. and Mrs. Kraus, in which 
it was also stated that the class of 1880-81 had been opened on 
the first of October with 30 ladies, of which 17 were graduat- 
ing; nine had determined to take a second year’s course, and 


four had been prevented to finish their course on account of | $1 


circumstances, as death, sickness, etc., in their families. Some 
of them might, perhaps, be able to make up their loss in the 
next course. After a hearty “‘ goodbye’’ song, Prof. Kraus 


distributed diplomas to the following ladies: Lizzie Lincoln, 
Boston; Lillie Esselborn, Cincinnati; Anna Frotz, Belleville, 
Ill. ; Laura Cohen, Germany; Lillie Wetmore. Englewood ; 
Huldah Palmer, Orange, N. J.; Orcilla Erskine, Thekla Wag- 
ner, Lina Keller, Alice Hall, Emmie Rochefort, New York ; 
Nellie Harveland, Anna Marshal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Annie 
Morse, Jamestown, N. Y.; Phoebe Thomas, San Paulo, Brazil; 
and two sisters of charity, Berchman and Clarissa, from the 
Acad. of the Holy Cross, New York. 


Norra /Tileston Normal School, at Wil- 
mington, under the charge of Miss Amy Bradly and her able 
assistants, graduated four young ladies, May 27. The various 
exercises were a satisfactory test of the thoroughness and effi- 
ciency of this school, which is doing a noble work for education 
in this section of the State. 


New Jersgy.—The recent annual report of the New Bruns- 
wick Board of Education contains a careful review of the con- 
dition of the school during the year ending May 1, 1881. The 
State appropriation, under the new law, gives each child four 
dollars. Of this the city children receive only $3.50, for some 
reason. A remarkable case of punctuality is here recorded; 
357 pupils had not missed a day during the year, and Belle Wil- 
son had completed two years without being tardy or excused 
from school except for one half-hour, to attend a funeral. 

NEBRASKA.—This State has a school population of 142,348 
and an enrollment of 92,549, with 4,100 teachers. The school 
receipts last year were $1,204,137, and the expenditures were 


Onm1o.—A Normal Inst. for the summer opened June 6, at 
Carleton Coll., Syracuse, and will continue until July 29, under 


the management of Prin. C. T, Coates, assisted by Supts. 
T. C. Flanigin and H. B. Scott. 

Hiram Coll., located at Hiram, is only fourteen years old as 
a coll., yet its catalogue before us indicates that the institution 
has done and is doing a good work. Prest. Hinsdale is as- 
sisted in the academic department ar three able professors, 
The four collegiate classes number students, 14 of-whom 
are sophomores and 22 freshmen, showing that the classes 


are increasing from year to year. 


Caroiina.—The school fund of this State amounted 
last year to $351,415.50, There were 2,973 schools in the 
State, with 134,072 pupils. The sessions lasted three months 


and two weeks. 


Texas. — Prof. W. T. Harris, late Supt. of the St. Louis 
Schools, is mentioned as the probable chancellor of the State 
Univ. An endowment fund of $700,000 is now in the State 
treasury, and this will be increased, it is thought to $2,000,000. 
A better man for the position could not easily be found. 


West Vrirernia. — The catalogue of Shepherd Coll., at 
Shepherdston, for 1880-81, has recorded 71 names of pupils in 
the Normal Department. The Collegiate Department is de- 
signed to enable students to continue the study of higher Eng- 
lish branches, and to gain a creditable knowledge of the An- 
cient and Modern Languages. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEPRESSION FROM OVERWORK. 
I find Horsford’s Acid Phosphate beneficial in nervous de- 
pression and anxiety resulting from overwork. 
Sandusky, O. W. R. Paex, MD. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


! ! !; by George H. Hepworth ; cl., pp. 196... 
lief in the Eighteenth Century ; Cuaningham Lectures 
for 1881; by by John Cairnes, D.D. ; cl..... The Corres- 

he Cougress of Vienna (hitherts unpublished) 

uring the oO enna (hit up ); 

‘with and notes; by M. G. Palen: cl. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Annals A Brookdale a New-England Village ; cl. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Science Au; Robert Brown, M.A.; ill.,| Chautaug 
quarto, ogy bm 50 cts. New York: Cassell, Pet- 

«& 


ter, Galpin b 

Students; by H. Chapman Jones; cl. New Yor AD. 
Van Nostrand. 
eof Books published by Ginn, Heath & Co., 
1881: contains also list of books in and re- 
cently published; pp. 164. Boston, N. Y., and Chicago. 


NOVELLO! 


DITSON & CO are the sole agents for the United 
States the magnificent List of 
ras, Glees, Part-so &e. separate Anthems, 
orus, or Giees, cont tat 6c. to 10c. each, and are 
very largely used for occasional singing. The following 
are excellent and practical instructive works, and are 
called “ Primers,”’ but are really a great deal more: 


lle, Mass. 


MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD 


The Largest in 

nual Session of Five 

1. ANGLO-SAXON. 
Instructor in Anglo-Saxon in Columbia Coll., N. 

2. BOTANY. 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md., author of The 
ua Flora. 
3. DIDACTICS.—The T: 
Teaching. Col. FRancis W. PARKER, late Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Quince 
pervisor of the Public Schools of 

4. ELOCUTION AND OBATORY. 
R. RayMonp, A.M., Princi 
Oratory, 1 Somerset street, 

5. ENGLISH 
Routrer, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass., editor of anno- 
tated editions of Shakespeare’s Plays, &c. 

6. FRENCH. 
of French, Dartmonth College, Hanover, N. H. 

7. GEOLOGY and PAL EZONTOLOGY. 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Prof. of Geolo; 
Paleontology in the Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 


i Public Lectures, Shakespearian 
ee above named. For general info: 


Cuas. P.G. Scort, A.B.,| GERMAN. 
Y. City: 


Epwakp 8. Bure@gss, A.B., of 


and Practice of 


now Su- t address, Cambridge, Mass. 

ton, Mass. 11. MECRBOSCOPY. 
Rost. 
of the Boston School of 
ton, Mass. 


LITERATURE. 


12. VOCAL MUSIC. 


wma. J. 
13. PHONOGRAPHY. 


Louis PoLLENS, A.M., Professor 
14. ZOOLOGY. 


and | emy of Science, and 


ich. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


sco least expensive; most delightfully located. The Fourth An- | th 
Weeks, beginning July 13, ISSt, will be held at Cottage City, Mass. | 
Tu. Heness, A.M., New Haven, | keep 
Conn., originator of “The Natural Method” of teach- 
languages; author of the “‘ Leitfaden.” . W. 
9. ENDUSTRIAL DRAWING. BENJAMIN 
W. PurNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
10. LATIN AND GREEK. Joun C. ROLFE, 
A.B., Instructor in Latin, Westmins' 


Rev. J. D. Kina, Local 
Agent of the Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 

W. H. DANIELL, In- 
structor and Lecturer in the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. T. J. | "gwired. 
woop, Teacher of Phonography in the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C. A., &c. Present address, Cottage City, Maas. 

Prof. J. H. Emerton, New 
Haven, Conn., formerly instructor in the Peabody Acad- 
urator of the Museum, Salem; 
Assistant in Zodlogy in the Yale College Museum. 


Readings, &c., free to members. For special information address the 
rmation address the President, Homer B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., Grant- 
WM. B. DWIGHT, A.M., Secretary, Vassar College. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
lively home interest ; they are beaut 


HERMERHORN & Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 Kast 14th St., New York. 


|The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


ter College, 


ts. Call on or address 
te MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


1. Rudiments of Music. By Cummings.. ...$ .50 
2. Art of Piano-playing. By Sr 1.00 
3. The Organ. By Staimer..................- 1.00 
4. Singing. By Randegger ................ 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. By cece 1.00 

- By Stainer..... ..... 1.00 
7 trumentation, By Prout...........-..- 1.00 
9. Musical Terms. By Stainer............... 50 
10. ion. By Stainer................2. 1.00 


LIGHT AND LIFE. a 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 


ka Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


3. Sells and Rents Schoo! Properties, 
4. Furnishes Oircalars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


American and Teachers’ A, 
23 Union 


jency 
240 zz (1) Square, New York. 
Schools Supplied with first-class Teachers 
without ch . Agents wanted 
if Will find the central location West 
bal and “Mutual Plan” of this AND 
to situations in the 


A new Sunday-school Song-book. By R. M. Molnwross. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
throughout the United States. 
mcy make it the best avenue 
Send stamp for application-form to South 


esses for every department of instruction; recommends ~ 
good schools to é 


Price, 35c. Liberal redaction for quantities. 


Hail, thou Son of Righteousness! ” 

From the attractive title to the last , outside and 
inside, the whole book is full of Life 
Send stamps for specimen copy. Specimen pages . 

OLIVER DITSON & 
41 Washington Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 

a gentleman of experience and scholarship, a situa- 
ae to hear recitations from two to four pak daily, 
t farther care or responsibility. For the situa- 

in classics and mathe- 


. Best of 
references. Address P.O. Box 939, Keene, N.H. 2324tf 


‘or on easy terms very c 

not sold will rent. Most desirable location. ‘Fieasant 

and healthy. — grounds. Good chance for an 


active edacator. Near two large cities by R.R. A 
at once to W. H. BOYD, Monroe, Mich? Ff ad 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 23d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
1881, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 
ven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
and Orthopaedic Hospitals. 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 


VOICE CULTURE 


Instruction in Vocal Music, 
GIVEN BY 
EMORY P. RUSSELL, Watertown, Mass. 
Best of references given in and out of the 
Committees +4 


the chor where he is 
now engaged in 


sud 


NEV ARE SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


least expensive, most delightfull 
loonted, with blest Instractors. or cironlars address 


Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, Economy. 
Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, — 
Suly 24, 1861." Prices varying tr Jane 
uly ces ng from to 
Travel and Hotels first-class, all necessary « nses 
included. Also Special Excursion in August for Meth- 
odists, London and return, §115 and $135, 
with 4 rticulars sent 
free by mail on u ‘ourist Independ- 
261 Broadwa 
C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. P.O. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHUOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of 1 instruction in a quarter. English branches 


and li containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fall term September 15. Send for calendar. 
318 j eow . TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


» N.Y. 
4197. 


s/Summer Normal School of Languages. 


Write to 
STERN’S SOHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
309 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Summer Course in German. 


Mug. MEHLBACH, Princi of the “Sauveur 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES,” 18 berton 8q., Boston, 
Mass., will give a Summer Course in her German De- 
_— from July 12 to Aug. 16, at Martha’s Vineyard, 

. Students wishing for practice in con- 
versation, or instruction in the ‘‘ Natural Method 
Teaching,” can be accommodated in her de’ ptfuily 
situated “ German .” Rates bb For 
particulars address, until July ist, as above. 


When ordering or Goods 


ou saw them advertised in Tox JoURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass, 


COOK'S TOURS. | 


DARTMOUTH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTRY STRONOMY 
MINERALUGY, PHYSIOLOGY. 


Five weeks, beginning July 7th. Address for circulars 
323 e EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N. H. 


Summer Art Institute. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
For Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers of Drawing, 
and Art Students. Industrial Drawing, Water - Color, 
Oil Painting, and Modeling in Clay. ms July 5, for 
four weeks. Expenses low. Send for Circulars. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


add the students of the National School ofElocu- 
tion and Oratory, said: “ The speaker or orator must 
ay qualities of voice and manner as the sculptor 
studies form; and as the painter, form and colors; 
and as the musician, scales, chords, and keys.” The 
most ample opportunities for such study are offered by 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, estab- 
lished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. Niueteen Teach- 
ersand Lecturers, specialists in their several d 

ments. Summer Term July 5, van | One. 3. Send 


for Catalogue and ECHTEL, 
Sec., 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 316 1 (m) 


S.S.HAMILL 


NAUTHOR OF 


CLENCE ELOCUTION” | 


Reopens his SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, June 135, 
1681, at 487 West W 
we ashington Street, Chicago, m. 


A BINDER for The Journal will be sent 


te any Subscriber id, on receipt 
f price, #1. E Gulbsctiner then pre- 
hic Journal with Binder. 


NAT’L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, 0. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Collesat. Schools, and Fami- 
lies with gg competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
an vernesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


TEACHERS WANTED for different States: 5 Supts., 
$1100, $1050, $1000, $1000 ; many Princi for Acad- 
emies, Grammar and High Schools; Papfessors for Col- 
Universities, and Normal Schools,— Preparatory 
Classics, Mathematics, Music, Modern Lan agen, etc. ; 
a number of Primary Teachers; Lady Teachers for 
English and French, Singing; etc. The season opens 
finely. 26 calls in two days. Almost every mail bring* 
some calls. G Teachers should send stamp for ap- 
atonce. Address L. B. LA 


322 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, BosToN. 


N hic 
AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship 


Catalogues on Application. 


Instruments (160 pp.) 
and 


h. and Chemical (198 pp-) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12 ss(1) Chestnut St., Philadelphi«- 


N=* ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular of information address F. B. BNOW.- 


One 
(the n 


Sen 


Dr 
And 8np 
Pall 


| 
— 
| 
,249, 793. 
( 
| f 
16 with Capes me or 
yunts with pupils. Specimens mailed for cl 
in 
of 
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as 
pre 
| 
gre 
it.’ 
| 
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Ma 
“ Light and Life to all he brings, —_—_—_— nee 
Risen with healing on his wings. PINT 
| in wr 
j Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of School 
| | | We 
| 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to a 
all matriculants of the year. For further information él 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M_D., 
323g North College Ave. and 2ist Street, Para. St 
North College Ave. and 2ist Street, Paria. | | _ P u 
—Mathematical Rooms: 
302 cow 
_ SCH 
Circular 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


411 


SPENCE 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 316 tf 


Iu 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &-CO., New- York. 


Over One Million in Use. 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK: 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


New and Im 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 


The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 


BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Kindergarten Material, 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


X@™ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and 
Agents Wanted to 


resent our improved Schoo 
les, containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


for a sample of the et re Dustless Crayon. 4) 


material. 


&e. 


THE PATENT ARITHMETICAL FRAME, 


(REPRESENTED IN THIS CUT), 
Consists of eighteen slats, which revolve, having on each 


side eight figures, large enough to be read at a distance of | = 
forty feet, and giving over half a million examples in | HMETICAL FRAME ET 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Decimals, _|/|-aeARe i 005 


Federal Money, and Reduction, without the necessity of i = 
the teacher writing a figure on the blackboard. School | : 
officers, by putting it into their schools, say to teachers, 


“We furnish you the means with which to 


children practically for business,’ and this is just what 
If any hesitate because 
of expense, let such consider how little it costs for each 


intelligent teachers desire to do, 


of the many hundreds taught from it, 


FOR IT IS NOT WORN OUT BY HANDLING, 


as books are, but is as good for future -classes 
present. It costs, with Key, $5.00. 


Several teachers who have used this apparatus have ex- 


pressed themselves as follows: ‘‘ We are usi 


great satisfaction.”” ‘I ean do the work of two men with 


it.’ “In faet I could not get along without it 
Send for full description to Manufacturer, 


324 ¢ 72 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


teach our 


as for the 


ng it with 


3 etc. = = 


JOHN GOULD, 


SILICATE 
Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to an 
surface, Putup in tin cans of various sizes, with full 
directions for use. 


PRICES. 
PINT.. 1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUARR 1.75 GALLON. 6 
Flat Brash (4 hes), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made on Ke the 
W YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00. 
191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 
Send for circular. 304 eow 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
i MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Ciil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
‘nd Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
Pall both Field and Office use. 
price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


Sturtevant House, 
IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 

Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 

According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 


302 cow LEWIS & GEO, 8. LELAND, Props. 
— 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the New-England Bureau 
of Education, 
Boston, Mass. Write for s 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


i 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. Address 
N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
322 21 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
wige ADA HOWARD, President, 
176 us Wellesley, Mass. 


Every SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 


| Agents Wanted. 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTING 


Pa: work all summer will do well to correspond 
wi e editor of “‘ Progress of Science.” 


235 Washington Street, Boston. 
SALARY after a successful trial. 321 


WANTED, 


Three men of decided ability to learn how to canvass 
successfully. Every man will be fully trained and 
shown how to do the business required of him. A guar- 
antee will be paid from the start to men who can please 
me, Give age, experience, and salary wanted. 
JAMES L. JOHNSON, 


323 ¢ Springfield, Mass. 
TheLa and 0 

BVISE Complete Mistery of ite Re- 

vision,and of all former Versions. 

100 It Complete Outfit, post- 


aid, 75 eta. dress 
JONES BROS. & CO. 


lustrations 

on Steel and Wood 

by Dore and other 
N e Cincinnati or Chicago. 


celebrated artists. 
t and 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Summer. For full particulars address J, © cUURDY 
ulars 
4 00., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3141 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


HISTORY of WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. Illustrated with a large number 
of fine steel portraits. In view of the at- 
tention this subject is now attracting, the 
work is certain to meet with a large sale. 

I@ Liberal terms made with Agents. 

Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


Or, LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Gen’! Ag’ts for N.E., Boston, Maas. 324b 


Selig Faster: 
Better 


| aStament. 
TEACHERS 


the BEST rele) and MOST RAPID SELLING 
Book PUBLISHED this season for 


ary, and at the same W time see the 


country in all its glory, should lose no 


time, but secure territory for this work 
if they intend to canvass and FOR make mo- 


during vacation, 
Ladies or gentiemen BUSINESS. 
who have any thought of such business, send for our 
Special Terms to Teachers, and you will be abundantly 
rewarded by addressing 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Publisher, 
61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., 


321 f or Concord, N. H. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADO 


best ch ver otfered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
~~ bri ht and shady sides real life, a as 
oy John B. Goug 

portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and tmiense interest, 
without a r. Itis the “boomeang” for 
sells all others 10 to 1. 8th thowand in 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and women. Now is the ies Exclusive 
Terms given. may Send 

WORTHINGTON & Pubs., Hartford, Conn 


WANTED, 


TEACHERS, to learn my plan of selling 
books, and them to teach others, and start 
their fields. 

Men of ability, not afraid of hard work, will be paid 
a salary of from $1200 to $1500 the first year, and from 
$2000 to $2500 the second year, if successful after a 
short trial. I have offered men $4000 for their second 
year’s work. Some Teachers who have been at work 
less than six months are now making double what they 
received as teachers. Give age and experience, and 


nd this advt. 
Ww. J. HOLLAND, 
323 b SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR A BUSINESS that is per 

maneat and profitable. $25 
to $60 a week is now being made regularly, introducing 
Dr. Tiffany’s new superb volume. Eminent critics say 
of it: “ It does your house great honor.”—J.W. For- 
ney. “It is a superb volume.”—Howard Crosby. 
It contains the brightest of literature.” —Robdt. 
Lowry. “No more valuable or beautiful volume has 
ever been issued.”—Journal of Education, A cer- 


Creular explaining our method of doing business. 
F. Bb. Manager 


THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 
POSTPAID, Addresp this Office. 


tain success for capable can men and ladies. 
For particulars address RUSSELL HENDERSON, 
10 Federal Street, Boston. 323.4 


Teachers Wanted 
To Fill Vacancies. 


competent Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the Weat 


and South. Address IRA M. PRICE 
Ed. Bureau, Morgan Park, Chicago, Tu. 


JOHNSON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Hon. 8S. G. Goopricu (Peter Parley). 


Latest Edition — 1881 — Over 1 5O0O Engravings. 

Particularly valuable.’’—Pro/. Harv. Univ. 

* Nothing which approaches it.”"— Pres. Seelye, Amh’ st. 

“ Unequaled in its line.”’"—Zz Pres. Hopkins, Williams. 

“A highly valuable work.”—Joseph Cook, Boston. 

Best in the arnard, Colum. Coll. 

Best for general reference and family reading.” —Pro/. 
Alex. Winchell and Faculty of Mich. Univ. 


r.Sec’y N. W. 
324d 


Wanted,—aA teacher, of snap and ability, 30 years 
c= or upwards, to solicit orders for this. galoen, 
age business and teaching experience, 
W. B. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
ANN ARBOR, MIOR,. 


BLANCHARD'S 
HISTORICAL MAP of UNITED STATES. 


Size, 58x64 inckes. 
Price, with 32-page Pamphlet, $5,00. 


On receipt of price, this map will be sent by express 
charges paid, and may be returned in good order, an 
the money will be refunded, if not satisfactory. 

For description of the map, see highly commendatory 
notice of it in No. 22, page 374, of this journal. 

Much time and —— have been om to the prepa- 
ration and issue of this map by Mr. Blanchard, its 
editor and publisher, and high credit has been given 
him for it. The great care taken to procure the facts 
for his “ Discovery and Conquests of the Northwest,” 
must be good evidence of its faithful accuracy, The 
Pamphlet, which has been highly commended such 
distinguished educators as Hon. John G. McMynn, of 
Racine, Wis., will be sent to any address, on receipt of 
10 cents. AGENTS WANTED, Address 

JOHN H. ROLFE, General sant. 
324 ¢ 117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 


BURRS LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 


To Aid the Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Author Teacher, Pupil, 
and all Lovers of Books. 
AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 
OR FUTURE USE. 


All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinattons cut in thamb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It has a combination for every 
word and name in all languages. Co tent, saves time, 
labor, money, and vexation. Printed on fine writing - 
per, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page, 
in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 styles an 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and Commercial Reports. Also Indexes made ex- 
ly for the use of Physicians and Lawyers. spunenes 


318 d eow 


of any size made to order. Agents wanted. For 
particulars 


and specimen pages address 
THE J. B, BURR PUBLISHING CO., 


318 h Hartford, Conn, 
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JOURNAL OF 


Vol. XITI.—No. 24. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Publisher. Price. 

Conatituion of U. 8. - - - - - Champlin John Allyn, Boston $1 00 
The Rev. Rowland Hill. Vol. 1V. “ Cassell’s Pop. Lib.” E Brown Cassell, Petter,G & Co, NY .25, 50 
The Scottish Covenanters. - - - : Taylor “ “ “ “« 2, 50 
Sermons by the late Bishop Odenheimer. With Memoir. E P Dutton & Co, NY 
Practical Reflections on Every Verse of the Gospels. “ “ « 
What is the Truth as to Everiasting Punishment ? F N Oxenham bag “. 6 
Man’s Origin and Destiny. 8vo, pp. 425, cl. - - J P Lesle Geo H Ellis, Boston 2 00 
Friends: a Duet. 16mo, cl. - - - - ES Phel Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Philosophy of Carlyle. 16mo, cl. . - EDM “ “ “ 
The Theistic Argument. Crown 8vo, cl. - - ProfJ L Diman “ “ “ 

8vo,cl. Richard Heath “ “ “ 


Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. 
To the African Lakes and . Portrait and map. 


Joseph Thomso 


n “ “ 
Haldeman J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 


Selections in Verse. i2mo. - - Miss 
Truth tn Religion. 12mo,extracl. - - . J B Gross a 
How IC Africa. Llis. and maps. 2 vols.,8vo,cl. Major Serpa Pinto “ “ ad 
Atlas of Skin Diseases. Part IX. Royal 4to. - Louis A Duhring bed “ “per pt 2 50 
A Romance of the 19th Century. 16mo,cl.and paper. H W Mallock G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 
Habitual Mouth Breathing. 8vo, pp. 45, cl. - - DrC Wagner « seg sag 
Bacon. 8vo,cl. - - - - - - Thos Fowler “ A Me 
Comparative Edition of the New Testament. 12mo, cl. Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 
Geo at the Wheel; or, Life in a Pilot House. " Harry Castlemon as “ “ 1 26 
The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 12mo. F Hitchman Scribner & Welford, N Y 3 00 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 16mo, cl., limp. FelixdeSalamanca “ - “ 1 00 
Aristology; or, The Art of Dining. 12mo, cl. - Thos Walker “ “ “ 1 00 
Latter-day Lyrics. Poems of sentiment and reflection. W D Adams 1 00 
The Temperance Library. 3 vols., 16mo, cl. extra. N Tibbals & Sons, N Y 3 50 
Life of John Wesley. 12mo, Pp. 0, el. - - John Whitehead R Worthington, N Y 1 50 
The Scottish Church from the Earliest Times to 1881. Chambers, Lee, Boyd “ ad as 2 00 
History of Woman Suffrage. 2vols. Vol.I. Subsc. Stanton, etc Fowler & Wells, N Y 5.00, 6 50 
New Testament. Revised ed. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 188. arper & Bros, } 20 
Unbelief in the 18th Century. 187. Cairns 20 
Hand-books for 1881. 3vols. - - - Fetridge a“ each, 3 00 
My Offer. Franklin 8q. Lib., 186. - - Hay “ “os 6 10 
The Danites. - - - - - - - Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Wonperrvut Remepy.—Mr. R. P. Lewis, 
of East Saginaw, Mich., writing to the editor 
of the Laporte (Ind.) Argus, says: “‘I wish 
you would allow me to say, over my own sig- 
nature, a word in behalf of a remarkable cura- 
tive agent, — Compound Oxygen. It is not a 
medicine, but a vitalizer, and its effects are 
natural, direct, and permanent. Its use in- 
volves no risk or inconvenience of any kind. 
1 speak both from observation and experience. 
I was induced to try it by the recommendations 
of such men as T.S. Arthur and Judge Kelley, 
and also a personal friend, and have found it 
more than was promised. This was over six 
months ago, and the good effects have been per- 
manent. A gain of fourteen pounds in six 
weeks was the avoirdupois result, but my gen- 
eral spirits were lightened up at least a ton. 


There are three other men here who have tried 
the Compound Oxygen, with even more strik- 


Mr. Haear’s recommendation of last week, 
and Mr. Boyden’s, in this week’s JOURNAL, 
shows the kind of blackboards Mr. Swazey 
makes. All who want first-class blackboards 
that are durable and well worth the money 
they cost, should get J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, to make them. 

(Mr. Boyden’s Letter.) 
STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 

Mr J. A. Swassy,—Dear Sir :—The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other kinds 
of slate surface, but find none equal to yours. 
I heartily recommend your work to those de- 


—- good blackboard. 
ours truly, A. G. Boyrpen, Prin. 


Pror. 8. 8S. HAMILL, author of the Science 
of Elocution, has returned to Chicago, after a 
year’s absence on the Pacific coast, where he 
expects to make his permanent residence here- 
after. He opened his School of Elocution at 


ing results, and I am acquainted with the his- 
tory of each case. One of them lost his voice 
last winter, and was so run down in general 
health that little hope was entertained of his 
recovery. The Oxygen cured him without 
Sone of climate or stopping work, and he 
says he is as well as ever. Another, who had 
worked for years as paying-teller in a bank, 
and was all used up and not expected to live 
beyond a month or two, took the Treatment, 
and is a hundred per cent. better and recover- 
ing rapidly. Another, who was in the later 
stages of consumption, has tried it, and is 
greatly improved. He tells me he would have 
en dead long ago but for thisremedy. I have 
no axe to grind in making this statement, and 
if you should not publish it I should lose noth- 
i the refusal, though if you should others 
t be benefited, which is all the end I have 
sought to compass.”’ Any who may desire to 
inves’ the claims made for this new and 
nat remedy can receive pamphlet, testi- 
monials, ete., postage free, by addressing 
Messrs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Rare Orrer.—By special arrangements 
with the publishera of the Golden Rule, all 
actual subscribers to Toe JouRNAL can have 
the Golden Rule sent them every week from 
now to Jan. 1, 1882, for only fifty cents! The 
Golden Rule is one of the best and most read- 
able of all the religious papers, and we advise 


our readers to avail themselves of the rare op- 
portunity to secnre a good paper for consider- 
ably less than half price. Address Golden 
Rule, Boston, Mass. Teachers, and others 
who are willing to act as agents for the Golden 
Rule during July and August, will be offered 
an unusually large commission. 


Own the first page will be found an announce- 
ment of a new book, entitled A Brief History 
of Ancient Peoples, with an account of their 
monuments, literature, and manners, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co. Such a book must 
awaken a new interest in ancient history. Itis 


profusely illustrated with choice engravings, 
poe , ete. A specimen copy for ex- 
am on sent for $1.00, which may be re- 


turned if not approved for class use, Spéci- 
men pases free. Address A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York city. 


Chicago, June 15. Professor Hamill is consid- 
ered one of the best elocutionists in America, 
Read his card in THe JouRNAL. His School 
offers superior facilities to those desiring elocu- 
tionary instruction. 


Messks. Ginn, Heatu & Co., Boston, have 
just issued a carefully prepared catalogue of 
books published by them, which also contains 
lists of books in preparation and others pub- 
lished in 1881. It gives full explanation of 
prices and terms of introduction, exchange, 


and how to obtain copies for examination. 
The contents show a list of books for school 
and college uses, of English literature, Greek 
and Latin authors, mathematics, music, Ger- 
man ; geographies, globes, maps, and miscel- 
laneous aids to instruction, unequaled by 
American publishers. The testimonials of the 
several books are of a character which may 
well justify the house in indulging in a com- 
mendable pride. The mechanical execution 
of their books is first-class; the work of their 
own printers and binders. 
ImPoORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 315 zz 


Kipyey-Wort is a remedy which removes 
foul humors from the blood, and creates 
healthy action in every organ. Torpid kid- 


neys and liver lead to gravel, diabetes, consti- 
pation, piles, and rheumatism. Kidney-Wort 
is the surest and safest remedy to use.— Rocky 
Mountain News. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 


EDUCATION. 


ONSPECTUS “A Wonderful Work.” 
of Political Parties and the Federal PAOVERNMENT, 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges, ACTIVE AGENTS WAN TED EVERYWHERE. 
Address 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the } t and most important 
literary work this country and the century have seen. It is the Library of Universa] 
Knowledge, large type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 10 per cent. more matter 
than Appletons’ Cyclopedia, at less than one-fifth its cost, and 20 per cent. more than John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, at a little more than one-fourth its cost. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which forms the basis of the Library of Universal socio 
(the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as a portion of its contents), is the 


laborious product of the ripest Vi C tory British and European scholar- 


ship. It has through a century of Cyclopedia-making; 
its various editions having been many times revised, in succes- 
sive years, till it has come to be universally recognized, by those competent to judge, as stand- 
ing at the very front of great aggregations of knowledge, and better adapted than any other 
Cyclopedia for popular use. It contains such full and important information as the ordinary 
reader, or the careful student, is likely to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, however, is a foreign production, 


edited and published for a for- eign market, and could not be 
expected to give as much | re Hor The inence to American topics as 
American readers might desire. To supply these and other de- 
ficiencies, a large corps of American editors and writers have added important articles 
upon about 15,000. topics, covering the entire field of human knowledge, bringing the whole 
number of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to about 40,000. Thus the work is 
thoroughly Americanized, and the Library of Universal Knowledge becomes at once the 
latest and most complete Encyclopedia in the field, at a mere fraction of the cost of any 
similar work which has preceded it. 
- of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. In half 
Price Russia, sprinkled edges, $20.00. In half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. In 
full library sheep, marbled edges, $25.00. 
The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopedia lies especially in the 
fact that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and cu!- 


ture. It is really a library . of universal knowledge. It 
Revolution. 


brings a liberal education easily within the reach even 
of every plough-boy of the country and  peeqpeandd 
of the city. Every farmer and every mechanic in the land owes it to himself and to his 
children that such a Cyclopedia shall henceforward form a part of the outfit of his home. 
To the professional man, and every person of intelligence, in every walk of life, a Cyclo- 
pedia is a 

Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown rich (it is said that the Ap- 
pletons have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclopedia), from the 
sale of their high-priced publications, are not pleased that their monopolies are broken and 
their power overthrown. Of course the book- ts and booksellers who have been used 
to getting from 40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these high-priced books, are not 


B10,00O Reward. pr co 


Universal Knowledge on 15 per cent. 
commission, though those who are not 

short-sighted discover that their own interests, after all, are identical with the interests of 
the people, and their real profits, in the end, are inc , by the immense sales which 
result from meeting the people’s wants. The majority of booksellers, however, are better 
leased to slander than to sell this and our numerous other standard and incomparably 

ow-priced publications. But the Literary Revolution has always looked to the people, in 
whose interests it is, for its patronage, and it has never looked in vain, as our more than 


one million volumes printed last year To Club Ag ents. 


(this year being increased to probably 
more than two millions), abundantly 
prove. You can order the Cyclopedia directly from us, and by uniting with your neigh- 
bors and friends, you can secure club rates as follows : 

A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets of the 
Cyclopedia ; and a discount of 15 pey cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more sets at one tine. 


As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work promptly and vigor- 
ously, each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we propose 
to distribute $10,000 in special premiums, as follows, in addition to the regular discount 
to clubs: 


to be distributed equally among the first 500 club nts who send us 
clubs of not less than 


ve subscribers, after June 1 and before Sep- 
tember Ist, 


$5,000 Reward 
in addition to the first $5,000 to be distributed among the 100 club 
agents who, during the same time, send us the largest number of sub- 


$5,000 Reward 
bers, not less than twenty in number, the amount to be distributed 


seré 
proportionately to the whole number of subscribers which each of the 100 club agents may send us. 


The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded to us. The first $5,000 named will be <is- 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are received, and the a ae will be distributed 
promptly on Sept. ist. The names of the poe receiving these rewards will printed, with the amounts 
received by each, and the list sent to all the club agents entering into competition for them. Subscribers 
must be actual purchasers for individual use, to entitle the club agent to the rewards under this offer, and 
not booksellers or agents who buy to sell again. 

Persons desiring to raise clubs may send to us at once for pee’ volumes, if they desire, in the various 
styles of wow 3 paying us 75 cents for the volume in cloth, $1.00 for the volume in half Russia, sprinkled 
edges, and $1.25 for the volume in library sheep. Orders for the full sets will be filled by us with the 
utmost promptness, within our ability to manufacture, beginning not later than July 10th, orders being 
filled in the order of their receipt by us. 

Specimen piges of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge”’ will be sent free apon request. Descrip- 
tive a oe of our large list of standard publications, with terms to clubs, and illustrated pamphlet 
describing k-making and type-setting by steam, will be sent upon application. Remit by bank draft, 
money-order, letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage-stamps. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER, 764 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ta Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 


K<Catarrh: 


Rey. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 


CEPHALINE will ones Epilepsy. Read ad- 
vertisement in another coluran, 


Illustrating ‘‘ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY known means of Permanent Cure for this 
Books, new or second-hand, BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $2.50. loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free, Curt yourself at Home. 
Address A. 8. CLARK, NATURAL time No charge for consultation by mail. Address 
145 Nassau Street, tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. | 
New York City. ; 
= LOC | N 8. BW, 149(A) Tre- | TRAOHERS SUPPLIED SOHOOLS FURNISHED. 
at home, Samples worth $5 frea from J.'E. Murdoch, Stacy Batter, and INGLAND. BATION 
ree, A 1A" 
$5 $20 Portland Me.!Paoulty of School of Oratory.” BOSTON. 


321 Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 
di 
The Cyclopaedia War. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. DIRECTORY. Publishers. HALL & WHITING, 
MANr inquiries have been made concerning "Normal Publishers, 
the announcement of the Hektograph Co. of | ———__— saltiness his J OHNSON’S AND DEALERS IN 
New York in THE JOURNAL, headed “* Moun- COLLEGES. 


tain Air.”’ We have carefully investigated 
the American Ozone Generator, a simple and 
effective apparatus for the constant production 
of nature’s great disinfectant, ozone. This 
generator requires little or no attention, is 
smal!, and ornamental in a room, and placed 
upon a bracket or shelf will supply ozone in 
sufficient quantities to purify and neutralize |—$ 
any foul air or dangerous gases that may exist. 
For crowded school-rooms its value cannot be 
overestimated. Wherever a foul odor or mi- 
asma exists, ozone will seek it out and correct 
it. Its power is sufficient to destroy the germs 
of disease. The bad air of school-rooms, hos- 
pital wards, etc., is never perfectly purified by 
mere ventilation ; by ozone it is said to be per- 
fectly done. Hal's Journal of Health says: 
“The power of ozone as a purifying agent 
may be imagined from the well-demonstrated 
fact, that one part of ozone is adequate to the 

urification of three million, two hundred and 
fo orty thousand parts of putrid air.”’ Send for 
descriptive —— giving the opinions of 
eminent authorities, to Hektograph Co., 22 and 
24 Church — New York. Ozone ”Gener- 
ators are § upplied in two sizes: No. 1 at $3.50; 
No. 2 at $5. 


THE Patent Arithmetical Frame, announced 
in Toe JOURNAL of this week, is a piece of 
apparatus the teachers all like, because it so 
completely supplements the work of the text- 
books in giving rapidity and continuity of work 
to the classes in arithmetic. It changes the 
occupation of the teacher, relieves from the 
dust of the blackboard, and enables them to 
give uninterrupted attention to the class. It 
holds the attention and rouses the ambition of 
pupils, keeping the mind actively employed, 
strengthening it by concentration, and prepar- 
ing it for devotion to other studies. It saves the 
teacher’s time in familiarizing the pupils with 
all combinations of numbers in most of the 
rules of arithmetic. It embraces exercises in 
Notation and Numeration, and is invaluable 
in the drill upon the fundamental rules. Fed- 
eral Money and the principles of Fractions 
taught by this Frame are permanently fixed in 
the mind, and lead directly to slate work. 
Factoring, Decimals, Compound Numbers, and 
simple applications of Percentage are greatly 
facilitated by the use of the Frame. Send for 
descriptive circular to John Gould, 72 Murray 
street, New York. 

THe Chinese invented printing, the mari- 
iner’s compass, gunpowder, etc., but the inven- 
tion of Steel Pens was left to the nineteenth 
century, the leading American pens being Es- 
brook’s Falcon, No. 048. 
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OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
tlemen. to J.J. 


I's Six Courses of 
y. For es and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 308 22 


PROFESSIONAL. 
PRFDERICE ©. C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Freee: 
3% Beacon 
_ 308 Boston, Mass. 


ce examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 end 10 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in 


Reference, Wo. — res Be Boston Univ. 


z CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of tite. ” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prot, C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. Thompson, Worcester, Maas. 


INSTETUTIONS | FOR _LADIES. 

ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gmo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, — Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home tds of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Observatory, cabi- 
nets, and art-gallery. Lib oes 1000 volumes. Teed 
and tuition, $175 a year. A 

32i m MISS WARD, Prin, So. Hadley, Mass. 


Mex WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ ABMINAR Y West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
m OnouTT, A.M., EB. H. Baniow, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Fer STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
© or information address, at New 
ritain, I. N EARLETON, Principal. 101 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoROESTER. For Both Sexes 
ext entrance yg Sept. 8, 1881. 
Address. H. Russet, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 
1679 Washington St. y House ~~ 
ALTER SMITH 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Ad- 

Regular course o: ‘© years. 

vanced Ceurse for s cinta of of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 


tion address M1ss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 8 B 


exes. RIDGEWATER, MASS. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


WORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOoTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston 8t. 
(eon. Classical, Business, tary. The 
t departments ry 
accommodate pils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
tn all ons of Upper ent. 


re for Coll Scientific Schools, an 
or experienced’ teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buil tad 
with complete modern appointments Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military brill. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


aga AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, , Providence, 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zs 


RENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, YE. L 63 as 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE ‘Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough iestraction in 

or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKiyn, A. M. 

has superior ventese or Scientifi 

ing. to H FULLER, Principal. 70 22 


sm NEWTON English and Classical School. 
ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


ass BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster S 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Universal Cyclopedia 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


IUustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 


Planned by HORACE GREELEY. 


Editers-in-C hief: 
FREDK. A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Columbia College, New York. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, Pu. D., LL. D., Prof. of Geology 
and Physical Geography, College of N.J. 

it has 31 Eminent Department Editers, 
and 2,000 Contributors from All Parts of the World. 

JOHNSON’S,—better in more in quantify, 
and half the price of Appletons’,—is THE BEST.”’—REV. 
Dr. KEELER, 

Cemplete in FOUB and EIGHT volumes. 

THOUSANDS or HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 

** Authority for the next half century.”—CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D. 

By far the best.”—ALEx. H. Sternens, LL.D. 

The best we have,”—WENDELL PsILuPs, LL.D. 

The encomiums are just.”—Ezra ABBor, LL.D. 

‘It is a peerless work.”—J. H. SEELYE, LL.D. 

“ Nothing superior to it."—Joun G. WHITTIER, 

“ Comprehensive, compact, and correct.”—ROBERT 
C. WINTHROP, LL.D. 

For Circulars or terms to Agents, address 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
321g 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 
Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 ets. Ba 6 by mail, 3 cts, 

Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 

No.1. Sugar. By W. J. Rourer, A.M. 

No. 2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABOpy, D.D. 

No. 3. TheEnglish Language. By W.J.Roure, A.M. 

No. 4, The Sphinx at Mt. N. LINcoy. 

No.5. The Employment of Time. CHAS, SUMNER. 
. The Sun asa Worker. B Ws. RouFE, A.M, 

No.7. About Combustion. By W. J. Rours, A. M. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. ~ 


With Illus, and 
By A. C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 
Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers, Printed 
on laid pa el with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vel $12; the same as the above ae 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the em ns | of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
tion Agency 


HOW | of the tind in the U 
TO Order all PERIODICALS 


and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
SAVE 


MONEY. 


ers supplied with Boeks, and ‘Station- 

A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERION 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 

application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Stationery and 

Engraving 

Department. 

Engraved Invitations of ali kinds for 

COLLEGE, CLASS, and SOCIETY 


Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
requirements, executed in the style 


13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass, 
and at moderate pri 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
for any work, and “ng, needed information freely 
ven. 


Correspondence Invited. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
S12 Broadway, near Lith Street, 

311 tf NEW YORK. 


‘* A valuable work.’’—W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
Will make itself necessity to all interested j 
in education.’’—Mo. REPUBLICAN. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
UNIVERSAL “CATALOCUE. 


Vol. 1ssi, now Ready. 

ns of all Educational Institutions 
of every ind throughout the United States, — more 
than 3,200 in all. 
Also fall list of EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. = 
tory of STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, synopsis of 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 81. 

Cc. EVANS & CO., 
POLYTEOHNIO BUILDING, 


319 b 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


GET THERE BEST 
Song~-Books for Schools. 
216 es. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. ond collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PeExkKins and H. P. Maryn. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

Th T |. R By THEODORE 
Tonic 0 a Usic ba ¥ . SEWARD & 

UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ” of learn- 

tai * sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 

quired in less than balf the usual time. It also leads 

to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 

it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 

ete. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application, 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


BOSION SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable Kingdom, net of 20 Cards. 

It. Mineral Kingdom, 4 
Kit. Animal Kingdom, és 44 

Size of each Card, 13 x20 inches. 

Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore pregeies, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s cas 
be found in no other similar collection, 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, pages, (58 
pages larger —, the ordinary size) beautifully 
rinted ne cened paper, handsomely and durably 
und in boar 
Price $3.60 Per dozen by ogprens, s, 35 cents by 
mail. A single oo copy ¢ covers) mailed 


i 25 cent 
“HEAT AND VOICE, will be supplied by all 
and music 3 at publishers’ prices 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
No.5 Union Square, | CINCINNA 1, 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest. gems of S.S. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub's 
Popular 8S. 8. Singing Book. 


MORNING 


Sentiment! 
PRICE 
$30 per 1 


LIGHT! 


oan places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quanti/y 
os y of both Worps and Music! 
printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other S. S. Singing-books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE tomdopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND 08S 25 
Bp ge e return maila sample copy of this 
MOST SUPE BOOK. 
Ss, W. STRAUB, 
Room 4i, McCormick Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 

nackenbes’s Histories. 

tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beooks (Sliding Copies). 
Primary Cepy-Books (Sliding 
Voumans’s Chemistry. 
Voumans’s Botanies. 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 

Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletenus’ New Geographies; 
Cornell's Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Ceompositien. 
Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primers of Scieuce, History, and Literature. 
Art ef Schoo! Management. 
Rallard’s Pieces to Speak. 
Ballard’s Words, and Werd-Writer. 
Rtee., Etc. 


Publicati com ing Standard Text-Books for eve 
ons, prising 


department of += from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. 


terms made for fi 


and regular supplies. Send for “‘ Educational Notes.” 


154 Wabash Av, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, YORE” BOSTON.” CHICAGO. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 

published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Sanford'’s Blementary Algebra. 

Haldeman’s mology. . 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester'’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham's Educational Works. 

Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2z 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library, 

Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Standard Library Books, 

| Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., &c. 
Ga Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warehouse, 111 and 113 William 8t., JEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISB 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Besten. 


New Editions 
mounted on 


NEW 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN? 


ss. perse. READING 
CHARTS. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLA RE. MAYNARD 734 Broadway, 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighten’s Mistery ef Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in English 
Hutchisen’s yeiolegy and Hygiene] 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield %t., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By Frayois W. PARKER, - &f Schools, Boston, and 
Lovuts H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
@~ Specimen copies 30 cents each. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, « § 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS, Wee 1,25 

The extensive use of the Manual in Schools and col- 
leges is the best evidence of its excellence as a drill- 
book. It is brief, comprehensive, practical, and cheap; 
and farther proof of its merits is to be found in its very 
emphatic endorsement by teachers of elocution, and by 
leading edacators throughout the country. Examina- 
tion copies mailed on receipt of two-thirds price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
9 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century, 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


192 Zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
Vill. — Richard Il. — Richard ITI. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John.— Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 
From Horace HOWARD FuRNESS, Pb.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the “New Variorum Shake ": “Inmy 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
thoroughly admirable. Noone can examine these vol- 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which they 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. ©. STOCKIN, 


+| Agt. for New Eng., 47 Franklin St., Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. §1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
With critical Introductions and 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. $1.25. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
Boston Schools. 327 


SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of 
fully illustrated. 
SIX STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. Exior. Illus. 60 cts, 
SiX POPOLARB TALES. istand2dS8er. Ed- 
ited by H. CABoT LopGE. Illus. 20 ets. each. 
SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
Cinderelia,” “Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illastrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S, 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 


MAOMILLAN & 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 

Miaxiey’s Lessensin Elem. Ph siclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 4.10 
R a I in Elem. Chem » 1.10 
Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessons in Kiem. Physics, 1.510 
Leckhyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on 
154 zz 22 Bond Btreet, New ‘York. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | ‘9 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GCOODRICH’S Child's History. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Patterson's ie on 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 

Catalogues, etc., hed. © solicited 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, « 

Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1,50 

Scott’s Manual of Uni States History, a 
Scott’s Review History of the United Slates, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . - 1,65 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New Work. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvocaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 

prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

méral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

oels, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 
The American Drawing Medels for the use 

of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 

and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 

and families. Animals and _ represented in their 

a colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 

esaons. 

@Prang’s American Chreomos. 155a5 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German 
(4 vols. oe) 81.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementa ctence (30 vols. 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of aphy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8c 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.5 

Treland’s Pocket Classical t 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics,and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1. é 
Le Duec’s Learning to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 76 
Full list, with specimen mailed on 

to the Publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Soomotey and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


Vol. XII.—No..24. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications, 


Guyot's New aphies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
ond many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. HiGerns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMICAL! PRAOTICAL! UNIQUE! 


50 | Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50. 
65|No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALooLm Macvicar, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 

as to the best methods of teaching this most —epertons 

branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


PO & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 


Fi 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 

A New Comprehensive Speller. a 

Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. e 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Zdition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Aevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gammere’s New Revised Edition, 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


«a Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Hawe Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is d ed for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential sub It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the - 
mar-school . It leads up to the Practical th- 
metic, and gives the pupil a ledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Klemen and 
metics form a two-book or three- 
cost of two books, 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 


ly. 
tical Arith- 
series, but at the 


THOMAS H. BUSH 
499 70 Metropolitan Block,’ Ghteago. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIGG’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS. 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING, (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 
MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. 12mo,cloth. - - 1.50 
STEEL ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX. (A Text- 
book.) nak - - - 6,00 
WARREN’S FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10.00 
FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. 8vo,cl. 6.00 
RICKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. - - 3.00 
WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 


12mo, cloth. - - - 1,50 
RIOE & JOHNSON’S CALCULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1,50 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies aud Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersteeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


revised 
Introduction and Sample Copy, $1.20. 


$4.00; add one-sixth for postage. 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |  °MGAGO. 


General 
Wes 8. MANSON, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


DUFFEL'S (HENNEQUIN'S) NEW FRENCH METHOD. 
ALFRED HENNEQUIN, A.M., University of Michigan. 


ELECTRIC ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES. le- 
ments to the Eclectic Geographies. 8 Double-page Maps, 20 Full-page Maps. 225 pp., richly iestease tort. 


RITTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 12mo, 356 pp. 


RITTER’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
ate Professor in University of Berlin. Price of each, $1.00 ; add one-sixth for postage, if ordered by mail. 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Exchange, 


12mo, 220 pp. By RITTER, 


McGUFFEY'S REVISED READING-CH 
MOGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 


cor Fequenting it for examination riew te introducing 
ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
M, W. TEWKSBURY, New-Hng. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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